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II. Public Address 


Christensen, Alphus Rolland, “A Rhetorical 
Analysis of the Public Speaking of Rich- 
ard F. Pettigrew,” U. of Minnesota.* 


Ihe purpose of this study was to examine and 
analyze the career of Richard Franklin Pettigrew 
as a public speaker, to determine the principal 


lines of argument which he advanced and to 


determine the rhetorical methods which he 


These four factors were considered: 


himself 


employed. 


the man and the influences which 


tended to shape his development, physique, 
habits, skills, reputation and the persons, activ- 
ities, institutions, and situations affecting him 
and his reputation as a speaker; the occasion, 
with particular reference to the time, the place, 
and the rhetorical implications of the social 
setting; the audience to whom the speech was 
addressed, including not only the audience with- 
in the sound of the speaker's voice but also the 
more 


remote finally, the 


speech itself, with attention to invention, ar- 


reading audience; 
rangement, style and delivery. Speeches, letters, 
diaries, magazine and newspaper accounts plus 
seven taped interviews provided most of the 
material used in the study; the persons inter- 
viewed had 
Mr. Pettigrew. 


been personally acquainted with 


Coming to the Territory of Dakota in 1870, 


Pettigrew, as a young man, soon established 
g 


himself as a westerner. active in 
business and politics, Pettigrew played a part 
in securing statehood in 1889. Although he was 


elected a senator just nineteen years after he 


Extremely 


had come to Dakota, he was wealthy enough to 
charter a special train for his triumphant 
return to his home city, Sioux. Falls. From this 
time until he broke with the Republicans in 
1896 at St. Louis, he controlled the politics of 
the state. The schism was not too surprising 


since Pettigrew placed principle above party. 


Apparently, Mr. Pettigrew wanted to improve 
worked at it. 


sought out 


his ability as a speaker for he 
Early in his life he those social 
contacts which would help him; he accepted 
every upportunity to speak. He read widely and 
traveled much. Although he did some speaking 
from manuscript and although senatorial debate 
gave him practice in impromptu speaking, he 
preferred to speak extemporaneously; Pettigrew 
seldom used notes. Two ideas, imperialism and 
exploitation, were expressed in most of his 
speaking—whether it was a speech against the 
annexation of Hawaii, against the acquisition 
of the Philippines, a plea for government owner- 
ship of the railroads, or the “cry for free 
silver.” 

Three speeches, congressional, campaign and 
a Labor Day were 


address, selected for in- 


dividual rhetorical analysis. These were out- 


lined and analyzed as to logical, emotional and 
ethical proof, arrangement and style. Pettigrew 
believed that logical proof was the most im- 
portant constituent of argumentative discourse. 
(Argument from authority, statistics, generali- 
zation and condition were employed most often. 
Emotional appeals were subordinated to the 


logical elements in his speeches; generally, these 


were used sparingly and seldom in his con- 
gressional speaking. His record of character, 
competence, intellectual integrity and wisdom 


constituted a strong ethical argument. He relied 
primarily on the presentation of an argument 
supported by adequate evidence. During his 
career he was regarded as “one of the ablest 
debaters in the Senate.” 


Christophersen, Merrill Guerdon, “A Rhe- 
torical Study of Hugh Swinton Legare: 
South Carolina Unionist,” U. of Florida.* 
Hugh Swinton Legare was one of the fore- 

most of his aristocratic 

South Carolina. He 


race in Charleston, 


was a man of almost 
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fantastic learning and erudition, capable of 
prodigious amounts of labor, a splendid speaker, 
but perhaps an even better writer and editor, 
who was preoccupied with honor and ethics in 
taking a broad view of the issues which con- 
fronted him in his private and public life. 
Hence, speechmaking with him was never a 
tour de force. This study of Legare presents him 
as the learned, didactic speaker, writer, and 
editor of The Southern Review who, from the 
later 1820's to his death in 1843, wielded signif- 
icant influence in his state as well as on the na- 
tional scene. 

Educated in the classics at South Carolina 
College and subsequently in Europe, chiefly at 
Edinburgh University, Legare returned to South 
Carolina to oppose Calhoun and _ nullification. 
He was thus a spokesman in the South Carolina 
legislature as well as on other public occasions 
against disruption of the Union. In this capacity 
he identified himself with the Union party in 
South Carolina, the members of which were as 
strongly opposed to the tariff of 1828 as were 
the nullifiers. Nevertheless, the remedy, as 
Legare conceived it, was protest and agitation 
that would eventually result in reforms to 
alleviate conditions. Later in Congress, Legare 
was actually a political independent. While 
nominally a South Carolina Democrat of the 
anti-nullifier school of thought, he opposed the 
Sub-Treasury scheme of Van Buren and in 
1840 campaigned as a Whig for Harrison. When 
John Tyler became president, Legare became 
Attorney General and was, also for one month 
before his death, Secretary of State. 


Legare’s speaking was divided between law 
and politics. His forensic efforts gave him an 
enviable juristic reputation, and indicate his 
learning and amazing legal scholarship. Like- 
wise, his political addresses, as well as ‘his oc 
casional ones, were manifestations of a mind so 
versed that, more than most speakers, he in- 
evitably taught as he persuaded. Often his 
learned writings, published in The Southern 
Review, and filled with examples and analogies 
of history, reappeared in his speeches. Seeming- 
ly Legare pondered above all else the ques- 
tion of the future course the South should fol- 
low. Through his own words, we can discern his 
chief premise of thought as well as certain traits 
of his oral style: “I felicitate the country on the 
prospect that the South will be brought 
back to her proper position in our federal 
politics. That position is necessarily defensive 
and conservative. Our only solution is in 
the constitution as it was formed by our 
fathers, honestly carried out in all its principles, 


and in its true spirit. The . . . consulships and 

No language 
can characterize the baseness and folly of the 
Southern man who would sacrifice the in- 
dependence, the elevation, and the controlling 
advantage of such a position to the slavish 
discipline and low ends of faction.” 


dictatorships are not for us. 


Abstracted by DAtLas C. Dickey, U. of Florida 


Curtis, Richard Kenneth, “The Pulpit Speak- 
ing of Dwight L. Moody,” Purdue U.* 
This dissertation attempts to analyze Dwight 

Lyman Moody as a pulpit speaker in terms of 

the four generally recognized constituents of 

the speaking situation: speaker, occasion, sub- 
ject, and historical-rhetorical 
method was used, together with some quanti- 


audience. The 


tative analysis. The following data comprise a 
brief summary of the evidence examined. 

With virtually no formal speech training, 
Moody found in selling shoes, informal debat- 
ing, and working with the Young Men's 
Christian Association and the Sunday school, 
ample opportunity for self-training in speaking. 

He planned the programs and physical ar- 
rangements for his meetings to enhance the 
psychological effect of his sermons on his audi- 
ences, and considered this a major factor in his 
success. 

Moody drew his sermon material from four 
major sources: the Bible, personal observation, 
conversation, and other literature, listed in 
their descending order of frequency of use in 
his sermons. “Sponging” the information from 
the sources with which he came in contact, 
Moody arranged it into a rather haphazard ser- 
mon form, scrawled it on paper and took it 
into the pulpit fastened to his Bible by elastic 
bands. Then, with a strictly functional choice of 
words, Moody sought as directly as_ possible 
to lift the unconverted elements of his audience 
from their seats and garner them into the 
“inquiry room,” there to acknowledge their 
conversion. 

One of Moody’s strongest assets in accomplish- 
ing this was his delivery. Though his bodily 
movement and rate of speaking usually were 
comparatively calm, Moody was capable of 
both amazing speed of utterance and dramatic 
histrionics when warmed to a_ subject. His 
voice, usually a loud, distinct, husky tenor, was 
mentioned by his critics for its naturalness, 
earnestness, and directness. 

The majority of Moody’s auditors were work- 
ing people who came to hear Moody from 
motives of duty, faith, 


Christian curiosity, 
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desire for entertainment. 
Coming from the working class himself, Moody 
was peculiarly fitted to adapt to his audiences. 

Long-range effects of Moody’s pulpit speaking 
included: (1) 


gregariousness, or 


thousands of converts; (2) a 
revival of Christianity as a whole; (3) higher 
community morale; (4) renewed inspiration of 
clerical and lay leaders; (5) increased good 
will between Great Britain and the United 
States, as well as between the North and the 
South; (6) the founding and maintenance of 
several institutions and organizations; (7) 
greater prestige for religion as a whole and 
evangelical Christianity in particular; (8) the 
enlistment of the secular press on behalf of 
Christianity, and (g) the continued popularity 
of his sermons. 


From the evidence, the following conclusions 
appear to be warranted: 

1. Dwight L. Moody was one of the most ef- 
fective pulpit speakers of the nineteenth century. 

2. The effect of his preaching is still felt 
across the English speaking world. 

3. Moody’s success as a preacher resulted 
more from his use of audience psychology and 
persuasive techniques, his sincerity, and his 
effective delivery than from the logical reason- 
ing and structure of his sermons. 


Ellery, John Blaise, “The Collected Speeches 
of John Stuart Mill with Introduction and 
Notes,” U. of Wisconsin.* 


The object of the present dissertation is to 
advance the study of the diversified career of 
John Stuart Mill by providing a collection of 
his speeches and prefacing to them a critical 
analysis of his oratorical power. This is done in 
the belief that such a collection will make read- 
ily available to historians, economists, philos- 
ophers, and all men of letters, a fund of here- 
tofore elusive information that is essential to 
a full understanding of and appreciation for 
the life and works of this great man. 


Every effort has been made to insure against 
the omission of any extant speech manuscript. 
It should be noted, however, that paraphrased 
reports of speeches, those which are available 
only in abstract form, and extremely abbre- 
viated speeches such as we sometimes find in 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, have been 
omitted. Included in the collection are seventeen 
speeches delivered outside of Parliament, most 
of which were delivered while Mill was a mem- 
ber of the London Debating Society. In this 
section are his St. Andrew’s Inaugural Address, 
Tribute to Garrison, and his last two public 


JY 


speeches on Land Tenure Reform. In the section 
on Parliamentary Speeches are twenty-five ad- 
dresses presented to the House of Commons 
from 1866-1868. These treat such subjects as 
Corrupt Practices at Elections, Representation 
of the People, the State of Ireland, Capital 
Punishment, Marital Law, the notorious Out- 
break in Jamaica, and numerous other govern- 
mental problems. 


In evaluating Mill's public speaking tech- 
niques emphasis has been placed upon the 
speaker himself as the only key to a true ap- 
preciation of his training and practice in pub- 
lic speaking. Consequently, the study concerns 
itself with the man, his expressed attitudes and 
opinions, his rhetorical training and an estimate 
of his powers and limitations as an orator. 

Because of his precociousness and the rigours 
of his early education, Mill approached the pub- 
lic platform with a substantial reputation for 
intellectual capacity and achievement in nu- 
merous areas of philosophy. Inasmuch as a 
reputation for prowess in any kind of endeavour 
is an asset, he thus enjoyed a very special type 
of ethical advantage. He did not, as do some 
orators, mistake volubility for eloquence, and 
continually refused to load his speeches with 
dogmas to be believed instead of striving to 
present principles to be apprehended. Nowhere 
in his speeches is there found any suggestion of 
a desire to think for men, but always there is 
his clearly manifest search for means whereby 
men might be encouraged to think for them- 
selves. 


Throughout his career he repeatedly demon- 
strates his determination to equip himself fully 
with a sound knowledge of every subject upon 
which he elected to speak. As one studies his 
speeches it becomes increasingly more obvious 
that Mill was a man of virtuous training, who 
listened with a critical ear, thought carefully 
and analytically, stood by his concept of honor 
and freedom with amazing constancy, and ad- 
dressed his audience with a certain vigour and 
impressiveness that easily challenges the more 
impassioned eloquence of a Cicero, a Burke, 
or a Churchill. 

There is small doubt but that even his op- 
ponents respected him as a speaker motivated by 
a pure and strong sympathy for his fellow man, 
who subordinated all desire for personal ad- 
vantage to the public welfare, and who could 
never be deterred from taking the course which 
he thought right by any threat of injury to his 
reputation or to his person. Thus he remained 
a man to whom many leaders looked for guid- 
ance, and his opinions, if not fully accepted, 

















































bo 


were always regarded as worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Similarly, while progress may have 
caused many of Mill’s ideas to become obsolete, 
it seems unlikely that his basic concepts will 
ever lose their essential value, for while times 
may change, general principles may long endure. 
Today, as in the past, as well as in the future, 
his words, inspired by noble thoughts and 
dedicated to the welfare of mankind, are worthy 
of our serious attention. 


Harnack, R. Victor, “An Experimental Study 
of the Effects of Training in the Recog- 
nition and Formulation of Goals upon 
Intra-group Cooperation,” Northwestern 
U. 


See monograph of same title, Speech Mono- 
graphs, XXII (March, 1955) 31-38. 


Hopkins, Thomas A., “A Comprehensive 
Study of the Oratory of Philander Chase 
Knox,” Pennsylvania State U.* 


Philander Chase Knox (1853-1921) served as 
United States Attorney General (1901-1904), as 
United States Senator from Pennsylvania (1904- 
1909), as United States Secretary of State (1g09- 
1913), and again as a Senator from 1916 until 
his death. He was thought by some influential 
men to be of presidential timber. A lawyer by 
profession, thrice he humbly declined a seat 
on the Supreme Court. He played important 
issues as “trust 
Panama, rail- 
road rate regulation, “Dollar Diplomacy,” and 


roles in the resolution of such 
busting,” the procurement of 
the proposed entry of the United States into 
the League of Nations. 


The writer attempted to 
ability as a speechmaker and the effect of his 
speeches on the flow of history. Selected for 
analysis were eight speeches delivered on 
crucial issues. Six of the speeches chosen were 
addressed to each 
one to an “official” audience and one to a “non- 
official” audience—and these re-examined 
for audience adaptability. The criteria for judg- 
ing all eight speeches were: organization, lines 
of argument 


ascertain Knox’s 


three issues—two to issue, 


were 


(including topoi), means of per- 
suasion (ethical proof, emotional proof, logical 
proof and motive appeals), style, delivery and 
effect. Criteria for examining audience adapta- 
tion were: choice of arguments, interest factors, 
common ground and the familiar, choice of 
language and conciliation. 

The study included a biography of Knox, an 
annotated calendar of his speeches, rhetorical 
analyses of his legal speaking, early senatorial 
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speaking, diplomatic speaking, later senatorial 
speaking and _ occasional speaking. Each 
rhetorical analysis was preceded by a note on 
the type of speaking under consideration, a 
survey of that type of speech in the experience 
of the speaker, and a historical background of 
each speech analyzed. To add clarity to the 
study, and 
cluded. 

It was found as a result of this study that 
Knox’s speeches did have a significant effect 
upon the enforcement of the nation’s anti-trust 
laws, upon the enactment of a fair railroad rate 
law, 


maps, charts pictures were in- 


relations with Central America 
and especially Nicaragua, and upon the refusal 
of the United States Senate to ratify the League 
of Nations covenant. His strengths as an orator 


upon our 


were his clarity and reasoning; his weaknesses 
included his apparent lack of adaptability when 
speaking to “non-official” audiences, i.e., a not- 
able lack of common ground, conciliation, in- 
factors. The which Knox pro- 
pounded with effect in his speechmaking 
delineated America as a government which en- 
couraged free enterprise without unfair monopo- 


terest ideas 


ly, and as a strong and free power which wished 
to be friendly with other nations but which 
wished neither to control nor to be controlled. 
Knox might have abetted considerably the 
attempts friends to promote him for 
the presidency of the United States, but he 
demonstrated a lack of interest in aiding that 
movement. His legacy must be found, rather 
in the integrity he brought to national and 
international matters and in the clarity and 
substance with which he advocated their proper 
solutions. 


of his 


Iezzi, Frank, “Selected Political Addresses 
of Benito Mussolini: Translations, Notes, 
and Rhetorical Analysis,” U. of Wiscon- 
sin.* 

Few rulers in history relied as much on the 
art of to achieve and maintain control 
as did Benito Mussolini. He was the first to 
have at his disposal, and to take full advantage 
of, the loudspeaker in mass audience speaking 
situations. Mussolini spoke to estimated audi- 
ences of 400,000 people. Perhaps never before 
in history had such large audiences assembled 
in one place at one time to hear one man speak. 
This study provides an anthology of forty 
representative political addresses of Mussolini, 
chosen to include speeches from all phases of 
his career, speeches marking turning points in 
his career, speeches varying in length, in the 
type of audiences, and in the kind of occasions. 


oratory 
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Only five of the speeches have previously been 
translated into English satisfactorily. The 
remaining thirty-five complete speeches are here 
presented in English translations for the first 
time. They are documented with headnotes 
and footnotes to make them meaningful to 
the American reader. In addition to the anthol- 
ogy, this study provides an_ interpretative 
history of Mussolini’s experiences as a speaker, 
a composite word-picture of his technique for 
‘staging’ a speech, and a rhetorical analysis of 
the forty speeches. 


The contact the average American has had 
with the subject of Mussolini was a half-dozen 
brief newsreel sequences showing him deliver- 
ing a speech from a balcony in the manner of a 
blustering, bragging buffoon. While American 
theatre-patrons laughed, literally hundreds of 
thousands of Italians listening to the speech 
cheered themselves hoarse. Examination of the 
full reels from which the aforementioned se- 
quences were taken reveals that they represented 
a loaded sample chosen for entertainment and/or 
propaganda. Mussolini was not an oratorical 
clown. He used fewer gestures than the average 
Italian orator and varied his style of delivery 
to suit the occasion and the size and nature of 
the audience. 


Mussolini’s success as politician was in- 
tegrally associated with his ability as a speaker. 
He possessed a keen insight into the workings 
of crowd psychology. Examination of news- 
paper accounts, film strips, radio recordings and 
speech texts reveals that Mussolini would 
create an atmosphere of suspense, would inflict 
physical and psychological discomfort on his 
audience, and would employ elaborate spectacle, 
in order to render his audience more suggestible 
to his emotional appeal. Mussolini generally 
spoke extemporaneously and was a master at 


audience adaptation. 


Mussolini relied more on ethical appeal than 
on emotional or logical appeal. He achieved a 
kind of charismatic leadership by ‘impressing 
his followers as a common man who had made 
good, as a man of action, as a man of courage, 
as a man who possessed great personal mag- 
netism, and as a man who could set an example 
for them. Mussolini became Italy’s bid for 
grandeur. In the speaking situation proper, he 
tried to depict himself asa man of good will 
who had the interests of the nation in mind, 
as a man of good character who was mindful of 
and grateful for the sacrifices made by his fol- 
lowers, who had faith in Italians, who was 
frank and honest, and who preferred action 
to words; as a man of good sense who was 


learned, discreet, and intelligent. Mussolini 
relied heavily on emotional appeal, employing 
vilification, appeal to ego, to patriotism, to 
civic pride, to fear, to common ground, to 
indignation, and to _ universality. Although 
Mussolini relied only slightly on logical ap- 
peal, all the major forms of reasoning were 
present in the speeches examined. 

terse, and 
succinct. Rarely have speaker, subject matter, 
and style been so indissolubly combined. 


Mussolini’s style was dramatic, 


Abstract by GrerALp KAHAN, U. of Wisconsin 


Lewis, Irvin Gustaf, “A Survey of Manage- 
ment’s Attitudes Regarding Oral Com- 
munication Needs and Practices in Large 
Industries of Los Angeles County,” U. of 
Southern California. 


The general problem of this study was to 
determine the status of oral communication in 
regard to at least one important cross section of 
American industry. More specifically, the prob- 
lem was to determine systematically the oral 
communication needs and practices of industry 
as reflected in the attitudes of representatives 
of higher management in large industries of 
Los Angeles County. The major questions were 
as follows: (1) To what extent is oral com- 
munication needed and used in employee- 
management contacts, in conference situations, 
and in training programs? (2) To what extent 
is further research needed in the general area 
of oral communication in industry? (3) To 
what extent are speech skills important to 
industrial employees? Which skills are most 
obviously needed? 


Three factors governing the selection of this 
as a significant problem were the need for 
research stated by leaders in the fields of 
industry and speech, the current paucity of 
such research, and the accessibility of an im- 
portant industrial area. 


The data were gathered by personal inter- 
view. The procedure consisted of (1) reading 
published research material, (2) constructing an 
interview guide sheet, (3) preparing for inter- 
viewing through home practice, a “pilot” inter- 
view, and memorizing a set of recording 
symbols, (4) mailing letters requesting an inter- 
view to all firms qualifying under the limita- 
tions of the problem. (5) interviewing manage- 
ment representatives of those firms which would 
grant interviews, (6) recording and analyzing the 
data. Fifty usable interviews were held from a 
list of 142 firms qualifying under problem limits. 
A report of data made to all 142 firms was 
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printed as an “Oral Communication Usage 
Scale,” a form for rating oral communication 
practices. This scale emerged essentially as a 
by-product of the study. 


Conclusions. Approximately 35 per cent of 
large industrial firms of Los Angeles County 
participated in this study, and in these firms 
studied the following conclusions were drawn: 
(1) The foremen were considered management's 
major oral communication link with workers. 
(2) Oral communication in employee-manage- 
ment relations depended primarily upon the 
following fifteen practices, listed according to 
the frequency with which management repre- 
sentatives reported them in use: foremen’s daily 
personal contacts with workers, grievance inter- 
views, safety education, accident investigation, 
social affairs, 


interviews, collective 


bargaining, termination interviews, orientation, 


absence 


joint committees, progress review, personal and 
job counseling, plant visits by higher manage- 
ment, talks by higher management, public ad- 
dress systems. (3) Conferences were considered 
an important management-level 
communication, they were most frequently 
structured horizontally, they most frequently 
“developed freely,” and leadership most 
frequently rested with the one highest in 
authority. (4) In-service training was offered by 
a majority of the firms, with the conference 
method of training being a commonly utilized 
technique. (5) Seventy-two per cent of the firms 
were initiating or expanding programs expected 
to improve oral communication; 96 per cent 
favored 


medium of 


additional industrial oral communi- 
cation research. (6) Nine speech skills, rated ac- 
cording to their importance to industrial em- 
ployees, listed according to preference were 
conversational ability, listening ability, knowl- 
edge of human relations from the speech stand- 
point, conference leadership ability, public 
speaking ability, conference participation ability, 
voice and diction, broad vocabulary, and knowl- 
edge of parliamentary procedure. 


Abstract by MILTON Dickens, U. of Southern 
California 


Isaacson, Carl L., “Aristotle’s Concepts of 
Emotional Proof Applied to an Analysis 
of Modern Speeches,” U. of Denver. 


It was the specific purpose of this study to 
analyze the written texts of certain modern 
speeches in an attempt to discover the follow- 
ing factors within the area of Invention: 

1. The types of emotional appeal which 
were attempted. 
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2. The techniques used in attempting to 
arouse or dissipate emotions. 

3. The extent to which these appeals were 
developed or modified. 

These factors of emotional appeal were deter- 
mined in the light of specific criteria as shown 
by Aristotle’s concepts of pathos. 

Specific speeches selected were: 

1. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s inaugural address, 
March 4, 1933. 

2. Winston Churchill's first address as Prime 
Minister before the House of Commons, May 
13, 1940. 

3. Harry S. Truman's campaign address, New 
York City, October 28, 1948. 

j. Douglas MacArthur's 
Congress, April 19, 1951. 


address _ before 
5. Richard Nixon's address of vindication, 
September 23, 1952. 


Each speech was analyzed as follows: 

1. The speech content was examined to deter- 
mine the specific purpose of the speaker in 
relation to the speech situation as revealed by 
the events, issues and attitudes which preceded 
the address. 

2. Aristotle’s criteria. of emotional proof 
were applied to the speech to determine the 
types of emotional appeal employed. 

3. The methods suggested in  Aristotle’s 
criteria for arousing or allaying a particular 
emotion were compared to the methods em- 
ployed by the speaker. 

4. The types of emotional appeal and the 
methods employed were viewed from the per 
spective of pre-existing attitudes and emotions 
within the audience and compared to the 
criteria which described procedures to be fol- 


lowed in light of such audience analvsis. 


Conclusions: 

1. The five speech situations analyzed dis- 
closed no appeals to emotion not described by 
Aristotle. 

2. Aristotle’s criteria were applicable in cach 
case. 

3. To this date, Aristotle’s criteria seem to 
represent the most complete rhetorical analysis 
on emotional appeal. 

j. A speech situation cannot exist without 
some type of emotional reaction within the 
appeal 


should not be considered “good” or “bad,” but 


audience. Hence, emotional per se 
as an inherent aspect of communication which 
may be abused or utilized to promote progress. 

5. The speaker’s use of logical arguments 
and “truth” should become the criteria for 
judging the “merits” of emotional appeal. 
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6. A speaker should be familiar with the 
probable effects of various types of emotional 
appeal, the ways and methods that these ap- 
peals may be used, and the potentialities of 
emotional impact 
possess. 


which his material might 

7. The ability of a speaker to gain his pur- 
poses will be in direct proportion to his ability 
to promote adequate emotional response within 
his audience. 

8. The events which precede a speech, plus 
the existing attitudes and tensions of the audi- 
ence toward the speaker and his issues are the 
key factors determining what emotions will be 
aroused in the audience, and what methods 
and devices should be used in arousing or allay- 
ing emotions. 

Abstract by RALpH Y. McGinnis, Montana State 
University 


McCoy, Pressley Crane, “An Analysie of the 
Debates on Recognition of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, in the United 
States Senate, 1917-1934,” Northwestern 
U.* 

The purpose of this study is to set forth the 
lines of reasoning and evidence presented in 
the United States’ Senate debates from 1917 to 
1934 on the recognition of Russia. This thesis 
also constitutes an effort to present the debates 
against an historical background of American- 
Russian relations, and, in addition, to provide 
short biographical surveys of the chief spokes- 
men who participated in the controversy. 


The debates occurred during three principal 
periods: 1920-1921, 1923-1924, and 1931-1934. 
Affirmative spokesmen in the debates were 
Senators France, Borah, Norris, and Vanden- 
berg, while King, Lodge, Lenroot, and Robin- 
son (Indiana) provided the opposition. In the 
final debate in 1934, only Senator Robinson 
opposed recognition and the confirmation of 
Bullitt as ambassador. 

The outstanding issues in the debate fell into 
three main legal-moral, the 
economic, and the world-political. 


categories: the 


Arguments of a legal-moral nature centered 
upon whether or not the Soviet Government 
possessed the power and stability to establish 
law within its own borders whereby property 
rights and might be safe- 
guarded; recognition would 
validate “the crimes, usurpations, and robbery 
of Lenin’s despotism;” whether or not the Soviet 
leaders had betrayed the Allied cause in World 
War I; whether or not the Soviet Gevernment 


human liberties 


whether or not 


, 











was desirous or capable of honoring inter- 
national agreements; and whether or not the 
Soviets were seeking to overthrow the Govern- 


ment of the United States and of other nations. 


Arguments of an economic nature pertained 
to the issues of whether or not the Soviets’ 
expressed desire for trade was a pretext for 
achieving recognition; whether or not Russia 
and America could develop trade relations and, 
if so, whether recognition would have any 
effect on the trade volume; whether or not 
Russian gold should be accepted as payment in 
trade; whether or not other nations had prof- 
ited from trade with Russia; and whether or 
not the Soviet Government should be required 
to pay its inherited debts prior to recognition. 


Arguments of a world-political nature were 
considered in relation to whether or not recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government would stir up 
enmity between Japan and the United States; 
whether or not recognition would tend to halt 
a possible alliance between Germany and Rus- 
sia; whether or not recognition would strengthen 
or weaken the revolutionary forces in Russia 
and Germany; and whether or not recognition 
would _ stabilize 
politically, 
world peace. 


Europe economically and 


thereby promoting the cause of 


Union on 
November 6, 1933, was made possible by the 
effect of multitudinous causes, including a 
modification of attitude in the minds of Ameri- 
cans toward the legal-moral issues mentioned 
above, changes in economic conditions such as 


The recognition of the Soviet 


the American depression and the relative suc- 
cess of the Russian Five-Year Plan, pressures 
arising from the world-political scene with its 
precarious balance of power problems, the in- 
fluence of well-known Americans who visited 
Russia, and the election of President Roosevelt, 
who looked favorably 


upon a_ policy of 


recognition. 


Perritt, H. Hardy, “Robert Barnwell Rhett: 
South Carolina Secession Spokesman,” U. 
of Florida.* 


For almost forty years the voice of Robert 
Rhett fell 
people of South Carolina, the South, and the 
States. As the 
sectionalism, he became known as the “father 


Barnwell upon the ears of the 


United leading advocate of 
of secession.” This study is an analysis of his 
rhetorical practices, including the issues on 
which he spoke and his influence in the seces- 
sion movement. It considers the effects upon 


Rhett’s ideas and methods of the culture of a 
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land of blue indigo, golden rice, white cotton, 
and black Negroes—the low country of South 
Carolina, where Rhett was born at Beaufort in 
1800 and where he spent most of his life. 


As a member of the South Carolina House of 
Representatives, Rhett took the lead in the 
nullification movement in 1828 with a roar of 
“resistance” to the tariff in his “Colleton Ad- 
dress.”” As Attorney-General of South Carolina, 
he became the chief defender of the theory of 
State sovereignty in the famous “test oath” 
case of 1834 in which the South Carolina Court 
of Appeals declared unconstitutional the oath 
of allegiance authorized by the nullification 
convention. 

In the United States House of Representatives, 
1836-1849, Rhett won fame as the ne plus ultra 
of South Carolina orators. A _ lieutenant of 
Calhoun’s, Rhett moderated his tone somewhat 
while in Congress; nevertheless, he frequently 
lapsed into threats of secession and war. He 
openly declared himself a secessionist after the 
Nashville convention of 1850, where he wrote 
the address to the Southern states opposing the 
Clay compromise measures. 

He was elected to the United States Senate 
to replace Calhoun, but after two stormy ses- 
sions of forensic encounters with Clay and 
others, he resigned in 1852 when the South 
Carolina convention rejected secession. He came 
out of “profound political retirement” to open 
the campaign for 1860 secession with a speech 
in Grahamville, July 4, 1859. He wrote the ad- 
dress to the South from the South Carolina 
secession convention, and was chairman of the 
foreign relations committee and the committee 
that drafted the permanent Confederate Con- 
stitution in the Provisional Confederate Con- 
gress. He became a bitter opponent of Jefferson 
Davis, however, and failed of election to the 
permanent Confederate Congress. 

Although Rhett was widely respected for his 
Christian virtues and 
he was generally 


“commanding talents,” 
unpopular because of his 
extreme ideas and his arrogant and doctrinnaire 
manner. These impressions were due largely to 
his rhetorical methods. With unusually rapid 
delivery and figurative, rhythmic style, Rhett 
frequently accused his adversaries of “fanaticism, 
avarice, and ambition.” U. B. Phillips thought 
Rhett’s appeal “was to reason amid a people 
who loved emotion.” Yet, he was quick to speak 
of “foul plunderers” and “fires of insurrection.” 

Many contemporaries and some _ historians 
credited Rhett with having had more to do 
with the secession of the South than any other 
person. Doubtless his persistent agitation did 


help to crystallize the decision of the South, 
which, while reluctantly following the “father of 
secession,” might have made him “father of 
his country.” 


Reid, Ronald Forrest, “A Critical Study of 
the Oratory of Edward Everett,” Purdue 
U.* 


This dissertation analyzes and evaluates the 
oratory of Edward Everett, which has been 
largely neglected by historians, even while they 
admitted that oratory was one of his major 
activities. 

Everett’s oratory was greatly influenced by his 
religious and conservative home training, his 
classical education at Harvard and in Germany, 
and by his academic interests. From 1819 to 1825 
he served as Harvard’s first Eliot professor of 
Greek literature and from 1846 to 1849 as presi- 
dent of Harvard. His political career included 
the posts of Congressman (1825-1835), governor 
of Massachusetts (1836-1839), Minister to Great 
Britain (1841-1845), Secretary of State (1852- 
1853), and United States Senator (1853-1854). 


His speech making may be divided into three 
types: demonstrative oratory, lectures, and 
political speaking. As a demonstrative orator, 
Everett spoke on a wide variety of occasions, 
ranging from academic or commemorative 
events to cattle shows. Among the ideas he 
stressed were the hand of Providence in history, 
the glories of America’s past and her future 
prospects, the importance of education, agricul- 
ture, and _ industry. speeches were 
characterized by arguments from historical ex- 
ample, illustrations filled with classical imagery, 
displays of learning, a somewhat ornate style, 
and elaborate preparation. They were delivered 
without notes, partly from memory and partly 
extemporaneously. Although the composition 
and delivery of his occasional orations evoked 


These 


some Everett succeeded in 
favorably impressing his immediate audiences 
and the critics of New England periodicals. His 
demonstrative oratory had the social impact of 
helping provide the heroes, myths, and symbols 


that America’s growing nationalism required. 


adverse criticism, 


Everett delivered many informative lectures 
on historical and social subjects often expressing 
nationalistic themes and conservative social 
philosophy. His most important pre-Civil War 
speech was “The Character of Washington,” 
delivered 137 times to raise money for the 
purchase of Mount Vernon and to allay sectional 
strife. The speech was received enthusiastically 
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and raised a large amount of money, but did 
not prevent war. 

During the war, Everett supported the Union 
in a series of speeches denying the South’s right 
to secede, urging strong Union prosecution of 
the war, and calling for harmonious reunion 
after the conflict. More argumentative than his 
pre-war speeches, these orations expressed his 
points clearly in a style comparatively free of the 
imagery and display that characterized his 
earlier speaking. There is evidence that these 
speeches by Everett helped to gain public sup- 
port for the Union war effort. 


Everett was less successful as a legislative 
speaker than as a popular lecturer. He was not 
an expert debater, and his set speeches in 
Congress exhibit rhetorical weaknesses. 
Everett's writings contain many comments 
on the subject of rhetorical theory and practice. 
He stressed the importance of good, natural 
delivery; he emphasized the importance of 
pathos; he anticipated the circular response; he 
felt the teaching of speech was overemphasized 


in the curriculum. 


Despite his lack of originality and debating 
skills, Everett’s success as an occasional orator 
and his wide influence justify a respectable 


place in American oratorical history. 


Roberts, Frank Livezey, “The Public Speak- 
ing of George Earle Chamberlain: A 
Study of the Utilization of Speech by a 
Prominent Politician,” Stanford U.* 


George Earle Chamberlain (1854-1928), al- 
governor of the 
state of Oregon from 
1903 to 1909 and United States senator from 
1909 to 1921. He was a United States Shipping 
Board member from ig2i to 1923. As governor 
and senator he was identified nationally with 
the progressive movement, the “Oregon System” 
of initiative, referendum, and recall, and the 


popular election of United States senaiors. Chief- 


though a Democrat, was 


Republican-dominated 


ly concerned in the Senate initially with legis- 
lation of special interest to the West—federa] 
land_ policy, and harbor 
development, and railroad regulation—he gained 
greatest prominence as chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee from 1913 to 1919. 


conservation, river 


An advocate of increased military preparedness 
and of universal military training, he sponsored 
the major military legislation bills during the 
war but clashed spectacularly with the Adminis- 
tration over the management of the war effort. 

The purpose of this study is to evaluate 
Chamberlain as a political speaker through a 


determination of the main lines of his political 
thought, the application of his political con- 
victions to specific issues, the means he em- 
ployed to reinforce his judgments in public ad- 
dresses, and the role his speaking played in 
his times. The focus of the study is upon his 
speaking as reported in the Congressional 
Record supplemented by MSS and published 
texts of public speeches. Additional insight is 
afforded by his personal papers, interviews with 
his contemporaries, newspaper and magazine 
reports and comments, and sepcialized studies. 


The dissertation includes a_ biographical 
sketch, an account of two gubernatorial and 
three senatorial campaigns, and an evaluation of 
Chamberlain’s public speaking and Senate de- 
bating on such major topics as conservation, the 
railroads and waterways, Panama Canal tolls, 
nationalism, military and_ the 
conduct of the War Department during and 
immediately after the first World War. 


man-power, 


Chamberlain was a facile speaker, but not a 
brilliant one, his major weaknesses arising from 
intellectual limitations which were exemplified 
by an inadequate philosophical background, an 
inability to originate ideas, and _ stylistic de- 
ficiencies. Although he graduated from Wash- 
ington and Lee University, his speeches reveal 
no obvious signs of his formal liberal arts edu- 
cation. He subscribed to the theory that 
preparation for speaking consists principally in 
filling yourself with your subject. 


Chamberlain's strength as a public speaker 
was that he was trusted, respected, and loved 
for his human sympathies, his outgoing person- 
ality, his courage, and his absolute integrity. He 
knew the people and their needs and devoted 
his life to public service. He was an effective 
advocate of policies which on the whole are still 
tenable and he used his power for no insignif- 
icant or ignoble ends. Although not a leader in 
the sense of originating novel programs, as 
executive and legislator he helped to imple- 
ment ideas which have been decisive and salu- 
tory for America. His major contribution lay in 
cultivating the public mind and _ stimulating 
action through constant public speaking which 
was lucid, logical, vigorous, and persuasive. 


Seal, Forrest L., “The Oratory of Senator 
Daniel W. Voorhees of Indiana,” Purdue 
U.* 

Although Daniel W. Voorhees was one of 
the most effective American orators of the last 
half of the nineteenth century, today he is lit- 
tle known even by speech students. This dis- 
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sertation attempts to explain this paradox and 
to analyze and evaluate the orator and _ his 
oratory. 

Reared in a frontier Indiana community by 
parents whose 


cultural _ tastes slightly 


above their neighbors’ Voorhees made up de- 


were 


ficiencies in his early schooling after he en- 
rolled in Indiana Asbury University. His speech 
training was gained chiefly through participa- 
tion in the activities of his university literary 
society. 

Voorhees became a superb defense attorney, al- 
legedly winning 36 or 37 murder trials, his most 
notable pleas being those offered in defense of 
John E. Cook in 1859, and Mary Harris in 1865. 


thought the Civil War was un- 
necessary. He opposed the Lincoln administra- 
tion because of certain measures restricting in- 
dividual liberty which he felt were unconstitu- 
tional. Although he supported the war after it 
became a bitter reality, he suffered much abuse 
and was accused of being disloyal as a result of 
his position. Ten years after his death his chief 
accuser admitted 


Voorhees 


that he had no evidence of 
Voorhees’ guilt. Because he opposed the Radical 
Republican coalition in their stringent plans 
for reconstructing the South, he was expelled 
from Congress. Because to the victors belong 
not only the spoils but the privilege of writing 
the popular histories, the name tags which were 
attached to Voorhees in his lifetime were ac- 
cepted at face value for several decades and he 
was subjected to the disparagement of silence. 

He was appointed to the Senate in 1877 and 
was reelected three times. There he generally 
favored legalism which benefitted the common 
laborer: inflationary and anti-monopoly meas- 
ures. His most constructive work was his part 
in building the new Library of Congress. 

His speeches—legal, occasional, and political 
—were copious, with some tendency to redund- 
ancy. He drew freely on a wide vocabulary 
to evoke images of beauty and power, often rely- 
ing on examples from history, literature, and 
the Scriptures which embodied the basic ideas 
he was presenting. His speeches were unified by 
mood, but sometimes digressed from his major 
theme. He depended more on emotional proofs 
and “his own prestige than on logic. His ap- 
pearance on the platform was ‘exceedingly 
favorable. Unusually handsome in his youth, as 
he grew older he presented a very distinguished 
appearance. His voice was pleasant and strong, 
and the inflection pattern was varied and _ ex- 
pressive. Voorhees seemed to have communi- 
cated effectively in spite of the fact that he 
always read his important speeches. Affection- 


ately known as “The Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash,” Voorhees was not a man of giant 
intellect, nor a machine politician. His spectacu- 
lar success on the lecture platform, in the court- 
room, and in the political arena was the result 
of his extremely effective delivery and a_ per- 
sonal magnetism which added greatly to his 
persuasiveness. 


Smith, Charles Daniel, “The Development 
of Lord North as a Parliamentary Speak- 
er,” Washington U.* 

This is a_rhetorico-biographical study of 
Frederick, Lord North (1732-92) from 1754, the 
year in which he entered the British House of 
Commons, until 1770, the year in which he be- 
came Prime Minister. The focus of attention is 
on the rhetorical aspects of his management of 
the House of Commons during the political 
crisis of 1769-70. This study delineates North's 
rise to a dominant position in the House of 
Commons by 1768 and analyzes: 1. The broad 
outlines of his strategy, 2. The techniques he 
employed in meeting specific issues, and 3. The 
sources of his effectiveness in debate prior to the 
resolving of the political crisis in March, 1770. 


North’s unwilling rise to the post of Chancel- 


lor of the Exchequer in 1767 was more the 


result of the death and desertion of other 
ministers in the Chatham-Grafton government 
than of his demonstrated ability. But during 
the winter of 1768-69, he displayed unexpected 
effectiveness both as a political strategist and 
as a debater. When he became Prime Minister 
in January of 1770, 
government to 


weeks because of the strength of 


few people expected his 


new stand more than a few 
the forces 
arrayed against him, the recombined Grenville- 
Con- 
trary to expectation, however, Opposition co! 


lapsed in March, 1770, six weeks after North 


Temple-Chatham-Rockingham parties. 


took office. He was chiefly responsible for resol 
ing the crisis and for establishing a government 
which lasted twelve years following six adminis 
trations with an average life of less than two. 

Historical research during the past twenty- 
five years has considerably weakened the tradi- 
tional explanation of North's success: that he 
depended more heavily on corruption than did 
his predecessors. Actually, the explanation is 
primarily to be found in North’s skill as a 
political strategist and in his debating power, 
personality, and prestige. Some of that prestige 
descended upon him by virtue of the fact that 
he was thought to be a half-brother of George 
III. 
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North's purpose was to maintain the status 
quo and thereby establish a stable government. 
He was, therefore, primarily a defensive speaker. 
Although he displayed considerable ingenuity 
in avoiding or postponing embarrassing issues, 
once a question was before the House, he was 
careful to satisfy his supporters that he had 
answered his accusers fully. It was his basic 
contention that there were really no major is- 
sues before the country, only pseudo issues 
trumped up by Opposition, a position that he 
maintained with considerable skill. 

He was especially adept at turning the tables 
on his opponents and deserves to rank among 
the foremost debaters of his time. Although he 
was a formidable opponent on the floor of the 
House, he had no personal enemies, even among 
the members of Opposition. His conciliating 
manner and his wit made him one of the most 
loved and esteemed men ever to sit in the 
House of Commons. North’s skill as a defensive 
strategist and speaker was a major factor in 


the stabilization of the government in 1770. 


Stites, William MHarrison, “The Place of 
Effective, Responsible and _ Intelligent 
Speaking in the Rhetorics and the Socie- 
ties of Classical and Early Modern Cul- 
tures,” U. of Denver. 


Ihe problem was to discover the treatment 
of effective, responsible, and intelligent speak- 
ing (Iau Kappa Alpha criteria modified to fit 
the problem and the critical 


analyses) in the rhetorics of classical and early 


procedure of 


modern societies as.shown by qualitative anal- 
vsis of representative rhetorics of the classical 
period and the early modern period, and their 
relationship to the society in and for which 
they were written. 

Procedure. These criteria were then applied 
to the following rhetorics and the societies for 
which they were written: 

Plato, Gorgias and Phaedrus. 

\ristotle, Rhetoric. 

Cicero, De Oratore. 

Quintilian, Institutio Ovatoria. 

Thomas Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique. 

George Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

Hugh Blair, Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres. 

Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric. 


First, an analysis of the effective, responsible, 
and intelligent speaking practices of the society 
was made. Secondly, these criteria were ap- 
plied to the rhetoric. Then the results of the 
first two steps were paralleled to determine the 


relationship of the speaking practices of the 
society and the advice given in the rhetoric. 
This procedure was carried through as a 
separate analysis for each of the eight rhetorics 
used in this study. 


Conclusions. 1. Rhetorical advice and the 
speaking practices of a society can be analyzed 
by the criteria used in this study. 

2. In a pragmatic society there was a tendency 
toward effective speaking practices to the ex- 
clusion of responsible and intelligent speaking. 

3. In a self-complacent society there was a 
tendency toward intelligent speaking to the 
exclusion of effective and responsible speaking. 


4- The higher the form of culture found, the 
more the speaking tended to take cognizance 
of all three criteria. 

5. Plato gave advice on intelligent and re- 
sponsible speaking to a society that was primar- 
ily interested in effective speaking. 

6. Aristotle covered all 
society that was still 
speaking. 


three criteria for a 
interested in effective 
7. Cicero was primarily interested in effec- 
tive speaking, but the society for which he wrote 
often found effective speaking impractical and 
concentrated upon methods of intelligent speak- 
ing. 

8. Quintilian constructed a treatise to in- 
struct in training the orator in all three criteria 
with a special emphasis on responsible speaking 
for a society that was almost totally interested 
in effective speaking, with an equally total dis- 
respect for responsible speaking. 

g. Wilson concentrated upon intelligent and 
effective speaking with little attention 
given to responsible speaking for a society that 
was in basic agreement with his advice. 


very 


10. Campbell prepared a treatment of rhet- 
oric to fit the new psychological interest of his 
society. His advice on intelligent and effective 
speaking was accepted by his society, but the 
culture saw little real use for his treatment of 
responsible speaking. 

11. Blair gave advice primarily on effective 
speaking to a society that was beginning to de- 
velop an interest in effective speaking, so that 
by the time his rhetoric was published, it was 
quite popular. 


12. Whately developed a treatise on intelli- 
gent and effective speaking with some attention 
given to responsible speaking for a society that 
was basically ready to accept 


these criteria. 


Abstract by J. Rex Wier, Jr., U. of Denver 
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Storey, Alfred Wendell, “A Study of Mem- 
ber Satisfaction and Types of Contribu- 
tions in Discussion Groups with Respon- 
sibility-sharing Leadership,” U. of Michi- 
gan.* 


Ihe purpose of this study was to determine 
the level of member satisfaction with styles of 
leadership, and to determine the types of con- 
tributions given by participants with strong- 


procedural leadership and participants with 
responsibility-sharing leadership. 

Fifty-four male students from beginning 
speech classes at the University of Michigan 
were randomly selected as subjects for this 
study. Twenty-seven of the subjects were placed 
in groups with a responsibility-sharing leader 
who encouraged group members to share the 
responsibility of performing such group oriented 
functions as encouraging participation, giving 
information, and giving summaries. This leader 
performed group-oriented functions only when 
others in the group failed to do so. The other 
twenty-seven subjects were placed in groups 
with a strong-procedural leader who, unlike the 
responsibility-sharing leader, did not encourage 
group members to share the responsibility of 
performing the group-oriented functions needed 
by the group. In fact this leader felt it was 
his responsibility, not the responsibility of the 
group members, to perform the group-oriented 
functions. There were eight groups in all, four 
exposed to each style of leadership. Each group 
discussed the same case problem. 

In an attempt to determine the validity of 
the several hypotheses set forth in this study, 
the following measuring instruments were used: 
(1) leadership questionnaire, to determine mem- 
ber satisfaction with the leader, (2) participant 
questionnaire, to determine member satisfaction 
with other group members and with group 
procedures, and (g) categorization of each leader 


and member particiation by two observers. 
Results showed that the 


leader adequately portrayed the roles assigned 


from the study 
to him. Members of responsibility-sharing lead- 
ership groups and members of strong-procedural 
leadership groups showed no significant dif- 
ferences in their ratings of satisfaction with the 
leader, with the way the leader led the dis- 
cussion groups, and with the meetings in gen- 
eral. However, members of responsibility-sharing 
leadership groups were significantly more satis- 
fied with the way the groups proceeded to their 
decisions and with the decisions reached; they 
were more satisfied with what they said during 
the meeting; and they were more satisfied with 


their feeling of being accepted by other mem- 
bers of the group. These differences were sig- 
nificant at the 1 percent level. Also, members 
of responsibility-sharing leadership groups 
showed a significantly greater need for other 
members in their groups than they did for thei: 
leader; while members of strong-procedural 
leadership groups showed a significantly greate: 
need for their leader than they did for othe: 


members in their groups. 


The group-oriented functions of goal-setting 
summarizing, and solution-proposing were pei 
formed significantly more by members of re- 
sponsibility-sharing groups. Whilk 
these members made a significantly larger num 


leader ship 


ber of group-oriented contributions, members 
of strong-procedural leadership groups made 
a significantly larger number of self-oriented 
contributions. Finally, member interaction was 
greater in responsibility-sharing leadership 
groups than it was in strong-procedural leader- 
ship groups. The difference was significant at th 
1 percent level. 


Tatum, George Liston, Jr., “Communication 
in the Sales Training Program of the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion,” Northwestern U.* 


This study was undertaken to describe the 
communication practices of a successful, com 
munications-minded business organization, as 
focused in its sales training program, from the 
vantage point of a participant; to compare thes« 
practices with accepted teachings; to descrilx 
areas of reinforcement and divergence; and to 
indicate some implications. 

After graduate study 


and commerce, the writer joined IBM 


in speech, psychology, 
(1949 
as an electric accounting machine sales trainec 
His assignments during the next four years pro 
vided unusual opportunity to observe the com- 
munications practices of IBM as they appeai 
to the sales trainee. 


Extensive quotations from company officials 
and publications something of the 
sociological atmosphere in which one works in 
IBM. 

The communications practices of the com- 
pany are next presented in the form of fifty-five 
brief examples, which in effect provide defini- 
tion by illustration. These cover the progress 
of the sales trainee from his first employment 
interviews through branch office training, the 
Endicott School, and the assumption of full 
sales responsibility. The immediate 


indicate 


implica- 
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tions of each are given at once, in advance of 


subsequent formal comparisons. 


Eighty-two topics from the literature of com- 
munications follow, including: social fields and 
forces, individual needs, oral and written com- 
munication, effective speaking, persuasive speak- 
ing, listening, leadership, group methods and 
studies, general semantics, and business-oriented 
writing. 

A detailed, point-by-point comparison is then 
drawn between the closest-related examples of 
IBM practices and the successive points from 
the literature. 


The results complement and in effect reinforce 
those of earlier study by T. F. Nilsen. Factors 
he found present in organizations with relative- 
ly poor communications were not encountered 
in IBM. 

Areas of greatest apparent divergence between 
examples and literature topics were: relatively 
small use of group discussion, absence of non- 
evaluative listening, and lack of consciousness 
of abstracting. Topics “not recognized” in the 
examples are: “gatekeeper,” “buzz 
group observers, and visualization. Points from 
the examples not among the topics are: flexi- 
bility 


session,” 


of communication systems, dollars as a 
mapping tool, assumption of cooperation, and 
opportunity as related to communication. A 
striking general agreement between most of the 
examples and most of the topics is documented. 
Finally, points of strongest reinforcement be- 
“cultural 
island,” satisfaction of need for ‘“belongingness,” 


tween the two are the use of the 


heavy reliance on oral communication, a num- 
ber of topics from Sarett’s principles of effective 
speaking and persuasion, extensive use of role- 
playing techniques, and 
sional orientation. 


emphasis on exten- 


Chis first attempt at studying the communi- 
cations of a continuing organization from with- 
in demonstrated that the method has its values 
as well as its deficiencies. Chief among the 
values are its “real” situations, the direct 
nature of experience reported, good access and 
rapport; its deficiencies lie in the recognized 
limitations of a single observer, impressionistic 
reporting, inability to 
served, and 


report everything ob- 
providing the 
reader with a means of evaluating omissions. 
Its results lie in the “coordination of ideas 
with realities” sketched in the preceding para- 
graph, and in the general implication that suc- 
cessful operation of an organization accom- 
panies the use of recognized principles of good 
communication. 


impossibility of 
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Thorne, Edward James, “Aspects of the 
British and German Campaigns to Win 
American Sympathy, 1914-1917,” North- 
western U.* 


[his study was directed toward an examina- 
tion of the part played by public speakers in 
the British and German efforts to influence 
American attitudes concerning the European 
War from its outbreak in Europe to the time 
of the The speakers whose 
work was examined were limited to those who 
were citizens of England or Germany, who 
spoke in America during the period under con- 
sideration, and 


American entry. 


unofficial in the 
sense that they were not officially attached to 
the government or military 


who were 
services of their 
countries. As a supplement to the consideration 
of the speaker's articles on the war 
which were written by British or German citi- 
zens and 


work, 


published in prominent American 
pericdicals were examined. 

The speech materials were gathered primar- 
ily from reports and quotations in major Amer- 
ican newspapers of the period, and secondarily 
from periodicals. ‘The article materials 
selected from American periodicals which met 
requirements of circulation and editorial policy 


which were set up within the study. 


were 


On the assumption that peoples’ attitudes are 


most readily influenced by appeals to deep- 
seated, traditional beliefs and ideals, the writer 
sought to 
ideals 


thinking. 


establish several such beliefs and 


American 
These beliefs and ideals: Neutrality, 


which seemed important in 
The Monroe Doctrine, Democracy, Freedom of 
the Seas, Lasting Peace and International Har- 
mony, Territorial 
Expansion by Force, plus Economic 


Humanitarianism, and No 
Appeals 
and Common Interests and Bonds, provided a 
framework for meaningful analysis of the argu- 
ments and appeals of the German and British 
speakers and writers. 

The study concluded that both the British 
and the German governments conducted or- 
ganized and extensive campaigns to influence 
American opinion; that Britain’s campaign was 
more extensive and better directed than was 
Germany’s; that public speaking by unofficial 
visitors to America from England and Germany, 
and British- and German-written articles pub- 
lished in American periodicals were significant 
parts of those campaigns. 

The study concluded, further that large-scale 
propaganda, such as that examined in the study, 
is almost incomprehensibly complex in its in- 
teractions with other forces, such as traditions, 
customs, needs, wants, desires, and the 


like; 
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and that any easy statement that a. particular 
result was the product of a particular propa- 
ganda effort is almost certain to be an un- 
realistic 
seemed safe to conclude that it is probable that 


over-simplification. Never-the-less, it 
the British and German Campaigns did influence 
the course of public thinking in America, and 
that although they were not the cause of the 
American entry into the war, they constituted 
one of several contributory causes. And further, 
that propaganda is at least as important to 
modern warfare as are the other forces of war, 
and that in times of “peace,” as the unstable 
interludes between wars are called, propaganda 
continues to function, as evidenced by the cur- 
rent international battle for world public opin- 
ion, often winning battles, or even wars, before 
the armies take the field, as evidenced by the 
Nazi propaganda work in the nations about 
Germany in the 1930's. 


Watkins, Lloyd Irion, “The Rhetorical The- 
ory and Criticism of Lord Brougham,” U. 
of Wisconsin.* 

Few great speakers have discoursed on their 
art. The most famous practitioner, theorist, and 
probably 
Brougham also brought to the sphere of rhetor- 


critic of rhetoric is Cicero. Lord 
ical theory and criticism the insights of an ac- 
complished orator. It is the belief of the writer 
that the rhetorical theory and criticism of this 
great nineteenth century British 
of value for the student of rhetoric. The pur- 
pose of this study is to draw together and to 


what he 


statesman is 


systematize wrote about oratory. 


The body of literature which Brougham wrote 
concerning rhetoric is quite extensive. It in- 
cludes five articles found in the Edinburgh Re- 
view: “English Orators—Erskine,” April, 1810; 
1812; 


“English Orators—Erskine,” February, 


“Roman Orators—Cicero,” October, 1813; “Greek 


Orators—Demosthenes,” October, 1821; and 
“Pulpit Eloquence,” December, 1826. In 1825, 
he delivered a speech upon being installed 


Rector of Glasgow University which detailed his 
ideas for the preparatory course of study for 
He wrote a the 
Eloquence of the Ancients” in 1838, which was 
quickly followed by his major critical work, a 
three volume set entitled Statesmen of the Time 
of George III, first published in 1839. In 1845 
Brougham wrote Lives of Men of Letters and 


an orator. “Dissertation on 


Science which was followed in 1855 by Lives of 
Men of Letters. Not major works of rhetorical 
criticism, both contain some ideas concerning 


academic lecturing. Finally, in 1871, at the age 





of 83, Brougham published his autobiographical 
Life and Times which contains some comments 
of interest with regard to the relatively ob- 
scure lawyers and preachers he had observed 
in his youth. This large body of literature was 
mainly critical rather than theoretical in na- 
ture. However, some items, like the “Inaugural 
Discourse,” were primarily theoretical. 

In order to systematize the theory and the 
critical which 
ployed, a tripartite method was used. The first 


methodologies Brougham em- 
part of the study deals with Brougham’s oratori- 
cal career and his training in rhetoric. It is 
shown that he was peculiarly well endowed fo 
the task of rhetorical analysis and evaluation. 
He had an extensive acquaintance with the 
oratory of his day, he himself was an effective 
speaker, and he had read widely on the sub- 
ject of rhetoric, being especially well acquainted 
with the oratory of the ancients. 

Two is concerned with 


Part Brougham’s 


rhetorical theory, which he generally enun- 
ciated through the criticism of a specific speak- 
er. Basic to his theory and criticism was Brough 
belief that the art of oral 
persuasion. Believing that persuasion was the 
goal of all five types of rhetoric which he de- 
lineated—deliberative, forensic, judicial, pulpit, 
and pedagogical—his theory had a very func- 
tional viewpoint. He appeared to favor the 
type of argument which he believed Demos 
thenes used; a type which was an interweaving 
of logical, emotional, and ethical proofs. He also 
recognized that speakers could persuade through 


use of strictly logical argument, and through 


am’s rhetoric was 


use of what this study refers to as the “im- 
of argument. He thought 
that a speech was more persuasive if it had 
an exordium and a peroration, and recognized 
that effective narration could greatly assist the 
argument. 


plicative’” method 


that for the 
nineteenth century British audience a vigorous 
but chaste style was best adapted to persuade. 
His discussion of delivery 


Brougham believed 


was never very defi- 
nite, but he appears to have favored a delivery 
similar to the style he advocated—chaste and 
vigorous, never overdone. 

The third part of the study explains his use 
of various critical methods. In the application 
of these standards to oratory in general and to 
specific speakers, Brougham used six different 
methods: he used the historical method to as- 
certain the background of the speaking situa- 
tion, the psychological method for analyzing 
the mental interplay between orator and audi- 
ence; the comparative method, through which 
the speaker was compared with another orator; 
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the normative method of comparing the speech 
with a theoretical standard; the quotative meth- 
od of allowing a quotation to substitute for 
actual criticism; and the results method of evalu- 
ating a speech by its immediate or long-range 
results. In his applications of these methods he 
generally used different combinations, rather 
than one alone. His criticism seems to have 
been quite objective, and like his theory, was 
always rhetorical in nature, being more in- 
terested in persuasion than in permanence and 
beauty. 


Weiss, Robert Orr, “The ‘Idea of Progress’ 
in Selected Occasional Speeches, 1820- 
1860,” Northwestern U,* 


The Idea of Progress has been defined by 
J. B. Bury as the idea that “civilization has 
moved, is moving, and will move in a desirable 
direction.” The present study uses Bury’s defini- 
tion in examining the Idea of Progress as it 
appeared in fifty-five occasional speeches de- 
livered between 1820 and 1860 by the following 
speakers: Bancroft, Channing, Emerson, Everett, 
Greeley, Mann, Parker, Phillips, Sumner and 
Webster. Three major areas have been explored: 
(1) the nature of the evidence adduced to sup- 
port or illustrate the Idea of Progress, (2) the 
methods by which speakers arrived at the Idea 
of Progress, and (3) the rhetorical methods by 


which speakers communicated the Idea of 
Progress to their listeners. 
The evidence presented with respect to 


Progress in the selected speeches has been classi- 
fied as pertaining to the “past,” the “present,” 
or the “future.” This evidence is found to be 
notable particularly for its variety, indicating 
the Idea _ of 


throughout the selected speeches; and this tends 


the pervasiveness of Progress 
to confirm the major findings of Ekirch in a 
previous study of the Idea of Progress in 
America. Evidence of past progress was found in 
such categories as the following: social reform 
movements, invention and mechanization, edu- 
cation and knowledge, freedom and respect for 
humanity, scientific developments, and national 
population and area. The evidence of present 
progress was similarly diverse, but tended to 
emphasize changing attitudes such as feelings of 
beneficence and brotherhood rather than ma- 
terial conditions. The predictions of future 
progress, also diverse, tended to be more ab- 
stract than the others, and were sometimes 
qualified by various contingencies, such as the 
abolition of slavery, the preservation of the 
union, the application of effort, and the passage 
of time. 


From the aforementioned evidence, speakers 
formulated what may be described as an “histor- 
ical” analysis of Progress. However, speakers 
also supplemented this “historical” analysis with 
concepts of Progress derived from other prem- 
ises, which were often found in intuition and 
revelation. These other analyses included: (1) 
a transcendental analysis, (2) Progress as a 
“law,” (3) Progress as a result of a guiding 
Providence, (4) a derivation from the “promises” 
of Christianity, and (5) Progress stemming from 
the nature of man. 

Having arrived at concepts of Progress, speak- 
ers attempted to communicate these concepts 
through certain characteristic rhetorical meth- 
ods. The most striking association involved the 
arrangement of the speeches, the conclusion 
being the division of the speech in which the 
Idea of Progress was most frequently found. 
With respect to rhetorical invention, the Idea of 
Progress was frequently used for purposes of 
motivation; and, in addition, concepts of Prog- 
ress were often revealed in speakers’ uses of 
refutation. With respect to elements of rhetorical 
style, (1) the imagery used was often based on 
natural phenomena, (2) rhetorical questions 
were frequently used to support the Idea of 
Progress, and (3) the style with which Progress 
was usually discussed may be classified as an 
“elevated” style. 


White, William E., “Daniel O’Connell’s Or- 
atory on Repeal,” U. of Wisconsin.* 


The history of Ireland’s unsuccessful efforts 
during the first half of the nineteenth century to 
bring about the repeal of the legislative union 
with England is best viewed through the study 
of Daniel O’Connell’s oratory. He inaugurated 
a new philosophy of public opinion in a democ- 
racy which was followed by all the great agi- 
tators of later periods. 

Daniel O’Connell was born in County Kerry in 
1775 
severe 


at a time when the penal laws placed 

limitations upon the members of the 
Catholic faith. Despite these laws which denied 
Catholics the privileges of an education Daniel 
was sent to the continent where he attended 
Douay and St. Omers. With the relaxation of 
some portions of the penal laws O’Connell re- 
turned to London and began the study of law. 
He was admitted to the bar in Dublin in 1798 
at about the time of the abortive revolution 
led by Wolfe Tone. 

Within a few years of his admission to the 
bar his forensic oratory made him the most 
sought after counsel in all Ireland. Beginning in 
1823 he inaugurated a popular agitation for the 
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restrictions of the 
forced ‘the British 
Parliament to emancipate the Irish Catholics 
in 1829. O'Connell entered the British Parlia- 
ment in 18g0 and remained a member until 
his death in 1847. Within a short time he be- 
came one of the leading orators in the House 
of Commons where he spoke not only on Irish 


relief of the remaining 


penal laws and_ thereby 


questions but for parliamentary reform, repeal 
of the corn laws, free public education, better 
hospitals and other progressive legislation. 

The present study does not attempt to in- 
vestigate the impressive total of O’Connell’s 
oratory during his lengthy career as a public 
speaker. Only a few of his most significant re- 
peal speeches are specifically treated. In pur- 
suing such a plan the study is divided into four 
major parts: Part One: O’Connell, Ireland and 
Repeal; Part Two: Emergence of the Issues; 
Part Three: The Repeal Year; and Part Four: 
O'Connell, Orator for Repeal. 

Part One, consisting of Chapters I and II, 
contains the biographical and historical data 
pertinent to the study of O’Connell’s repeal 
oratory. 

In Part Two seven O'Connell speeches are 
considered along with pertinent historical in- 
fluences. Chapter III consists of a study of 
three of O’Connell’s early speeches in Ireland. 
Chapter IV discusses O’Connell’s parliamentary 
oratory with specific treatment of three of his 
major parliamentary Ireland. In 
Chapter V O’Connell’s speech which inaugurated 
the Repeal Association is considered. 

In Part Three the rhetorical characteristics 
of three of O’Connell’s repeal speeches of 1843 
are investigated along with the typical stylistic 


efforts for 


characteristics of O’Connell’s oratory for huge 
audiences. Chapter VI consists of an evaluation 
of his Dublin Corporation Debate. Chapter VII 
contains a statistical tabulation of the size of 
the audiences for O’Connell’s public speeches in 
1843. 
of the monster meetings, as these huge public 
gatherings were called, are also considered. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1843 O’Connell spoke at 
thirty large public gatherings to 
whose average size waS Over 230,000 people. 
At Tara on August 15, 1843, O’Connell spoke 
to an audience of nearly a million people. In 
Chapters VIII and IX O’Connell’s speeches at 
Tara and Mullaghmast are evaluated in terms 
of rhetorical characteristics. 

The concluding chapter attempts an overall 
evaluation of O’Connell’s political and oratorical 
accomplishments. 

The appendices contain the collated texts of 


Nine factors contributing to the success 


audiences 





O'Connell's monster meeting speeches at Tara 
and Mullaghmast. 

While O'Connell failed to bring about the 
repeal of the union during his lifetime his 
oratory brought Ireland’s problems to the at- 
tention of the world. O’Connell’s parliamentary 
speeches are impressive and convincing; his 
forensic pleadings pointed and devastating; and 
his popular oratory unequaled in scope and 
effect. His accomplished versatility as an orator 
ensures O'Connell's eventual acceptance as one 
of the greatest nineteenth century speakers. 


Wilkens, Kenneth Gerhard, “A Rhetorical 
Study of the Speechmaking of General 
James B. Weaver,” Northwestern U.* 


Ihe purpose of this project is to study the 
speechmaking of General James B. Weaver, of 
factors 
which went into that speaking, the nature of 
that speaking, and at least some of the effects 


Iowa, in an attempt to discover the 


of that speaking. 

The method of the project is a study in 
rhetorical criticism concentrating on the speech- 
making of one speaker. The important point 
of concern is the speaker at work in a given 
speaking situation as he uses the tools of speech 
to implement public or private business. 

Because influences on a speaker can be as- 
certained by a study of his life, a specialized 
treatment of biography is included in the 
opening chapter of this study in an attempt 
to describe the forces that may have influenced 
Weaver. Special consideration is given to the 
early influences in Weaver's life, to his political 
transformation from a Republican to a Green- 
backer, to a Populist, and to a Democrat, to 
his writing, and to an appraisal of Weaver by 
his contemporaries. 

The purpose of chapter two is to relate the 
history of the issues with which General Weaver 
was concerned, and to describe his position on 
these issues as revealed 
and his speaking. 


through his writing 


Sample speeches have been selected for the 
study on the basis of these criteria: (1) speeches 
from several periods in Weaver's career; (2) 
speeches of different types; (3) speeches which 
were successful and unsuccessful; and (4) speech- 
es on the various issues with which Weaver was 
concerned. 

Five of these sample speeches are considered 
from these different points of view: (1) the 
immediate setting for the speech; (2) arrange- 
ment; (3) invention; (4) style; and (5) the im- 
mediate response to the speech. 
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The portrayal of the immediate setting for, 
and the immediate reaction to, each of the five 
speeches is descriptive in nature, seeking only 
to describe what happened. The consideration 
of the matters of arrangement, invention, and 
style is descriptive, analytical, and evaluative 
in nature, seeking to describe the nature of 
these matters, to analyze any causes which ap- 
pear to have operated, and to make value judg- 
ments concerning the use and effectiveness of 
these matters. 

The method of the study is completed in chap- 
ter four by two considerations: 
of the general and preparation of 
Weaver's speeches, and an analysis of Weaver's 


(1) an analysis 
specific 


use of the methods of presentation; and (2) an 
analysis of the delivery of Weaver's speeches. 
The rhetorical matters of chapter three and 
chapter four are considered in the light of 
rhetorical standards as 


described in various 


contemporary texts with a view to assessing 
Weaver's use of rhetorical methods in various 
speaking situations. 

The purpose of the last chapter is to draw 
some final conclusions on the effectiveness of 
the speechmaking of General James B. Weaver 
in the light of the emphases in the preceding 
chapters. 

\ bibliography of the sources of materials 
and texts of the five specimen speeches are 
included in the appendix. 


III. Oral Interpretation 


Beloof, Robert Lawrence, “E. E. Cum- 
mings: The Prosodic Shape of his Poems,” 
Northwestern U.* 

Che first chapter exposes some of the practical 
and philosophic problems facing the scholar in 
the field of prosody, then gives the aim of the 
study, which is to achieve a clear picture of 
the essential formal shape of E. E. Cummings’ 
poetry by counting feet, syllables, stress and, 
correlatively, the investigation of rhyme and 
of the visual patterns in his verse; and by means 
of this over-all picture to answer certain cur- 
rent critical questions concerning the nature of 
Cummings’ poetic structures. These questions 
are three in number: first, the problems re- 
lated to the nature and importance of his 
typographical usages; second, the extent to 
which his prosody is unique; third, the question 
of whether his prosodic usage has changed or 
remained the same. 

Chapter II defines terms as they are to be 
used in the study. The attempt is made to 
systematize visual formal effects used in poetry 
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aiid to define foot prosody, syllabic prosody, 


stress prosody, and free research 
procedure and organization of the dissertation 
are described. 


verse. The 


Fach of seven following chapters studies a 
specific prosody found in Cummings’ poetry. 
Chey are ordered in numerical importance, be- 
ginning with the least significant, as follows: 
siress prosody, free verse in metaphysical form, 
pictograms, syllabic prosody, oral verse in visual 
(non-pictorial) form, dramatic free verse, foot 
prosody. Each chapter covers essentially three 
points. First, there is some indication of other 
uses of the prosody. Next, there are examples 
of Cummings’ use of the posody. And, in each 
chapter, anomalous uses of the 
Cummings are pointed out. 

Chapter X 
portance of Cummings’ typographical deviations. 
After discussing the variety of critical attitudes, 
the conclusion is drawn that Cummings’ typo- 
graphical devices most commonly have the pur- 
pose of oral direction; often they are both oral 
and pictorial; but there are a few poems which 
are wholly 


prosody by 


discusses the purpose and im- 


visual. The typographic pecu- 
liarities seem to be of peripheral formal sig- 
nificance except in the pictograms and meta- 
physical poems. 

In Chapter XI, where the question of the 
degree of Cummings’ prosodic uniqueness is 
discussed, it is decided that his prosody is not 
so totally original as many of his critics have 
claimed. His most unique contributions are the 
pictograms and the oral verse in non-pictorial 
visual form. 

The last chapter deals with the alleged static 
history of Cummings’ poetic techniques. Definite 
changes in his formal method are discovered, 
roughly divided into three periods; the es- 
sential quality of each is described. 

The body of the dissertation is followed by 
appendixes: Appendix I is a list of the books 
by Cummings considered in this study. Ap- 
pendix II consists of Tables of Contents and 
Cross Indexes of first lines for all books up to 
and including the first Collected Poems. Ap- 
pendix III is a list of Cummings’ poems, grouped 
according to prosodic type. 


Mattingly, Alethea Smith, “The Mechanical 
School of Oral Reading in England, 1761- 
1821,” Northwestern U.* 


This study, intended as a companion to 
Daniel E. Vandraegen’s “The Natural School of 
Oral Reading in England, 1748-1828,” surveys 


the writings of men commonly included in the 
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Mechanical School and examines the terms 
mechanical and natural as they relate to the 
theories of the Mechanical School, in an at- 
tempt to ascertain whether the Mechanical 
School seems natural, and natural in a different 
way from the Natural School. Original sources 
include writings by James Burgh, John Walker, 
Joshua Steele, William Enfield, William Scott, 
John Wilson, Gilbert Austin, John Thelwall, 
and James Chapman. 

An analytical and comparative method of 
procedure is used. An early chapter examines 
the concept of nature in eighteenth century 
English literary criticism, against which back- 
ground it is the writings of the 
mechanical elocutionists are best understood. 
Following a direct examination of the texts 
written by the various men, there is an evalua- 
tion of the man’s contribution to theories about 
oral reading, noting particularly his degree of 
originality, and an examination of his “system” 
in light of Vandraegen’s definition of the 
Mechanical School. Finally there is a summary 
of the characteristics of the so-called Mechanical 
School and a comparison of these with charac- 
teristics attributed to men of the Natural School. 


believed 


Many points of likeness and three of dif- 
ference are found to exist between the two 
schools. Like men of the Natural School, those 
of this study agree that the reader must under- 
stand what he reads and must react to its 
Icgical and emotional meanings; that commun- 
ication of meaning is of foremost importance; 
that conversation is a standard of good delivery, 
its criteria being justness, harmony, ease, energy, 
propriety, moderation, smoothness. grace, and 
variety; that the reader should utter the words 
as if they were his “own” thoughts; and that 
problems of voice management are of primary 
concern. (Austin alone centers attention upon 
the body’s action.) 

Men of both schools show a strong classical 
rhetorical influence, drawing heavily upon Aris- 
totle, Cicero, and Quintilian and deriving their 
practices from an ancient art practised in Greece 
before the advent of systemized rhetoric. Ex- 
cept for Whately, who gives no attention to the 
reading of poetry, Thelwall, who advises be- 
ginning with poetry, and Steele, who expresses 
no preference, men of both schools believe a 
pupil’s training should begin with simple prose 
and proceed to more difficult material. 

Men of the two schools differ regarding the 
reading of poetry; except for Burgh and Scott, 
all men of the Mechanical School point to 
specific differences between demands of prose 
and of poetry. Second and third points of dif- 


ference concern systems of notation and the use 
of imitative methods in teaching oral reading. 


The goals of the two schools are found to be 
the same; both sought a “natural” delivery, 
marked by simplicity and honesty in presenta- 
tion. However, the Mechanical School sought 
“naturalness” through adherence to nature in 
its neo-classical senses, equating the words art, 
rules, and universality with the word nature. 


IV. Radio and Television 


Paul, Aldrich Kossuth, “A National Survey 
of University Participation in Television 
Activity,” U. of Denver. 


The author presents one composite question 
for the purpose of discovering what has actually 
been done in educational television: ‘““What in 
fact has been the experiences of educational 
institutions who have actually made use of 
television? What theories and practices have 
evolved as to its use? What organizational pat- 
terns have been created? For what specific edu- 
cational purposes has television been employed?” 


The method of procedure involved the com- 
pilation of material by means of brochures, 
personal correspondence, and a questionnaire 
sent to 360 leading colleges and universities in 
the United States. From the compilation of 
evidence, the writer made the following ob- 
servations and recommendations: 

1. The data indicated an increase in uni 
versity participation in television activity, the 
largest increase being in the use of commer 
cial channels. 

2. The evidence showed that the educational 
institutions were willing to explore and ex 
periment in program development in order to 
make them more interesting and entertaining. 

3. The programs seem to have been molded 
to satisfy a primarily adult-viewing audience 
attempting to include all fields of knowledge. 

4. Most programs were live telecast and 
were accomplished largely without the aid of 
an adequate staff. 

5. The tremendous cost of setting up and 
maintaining active television curriculums have 
caused many educators to turn to the com- 
mercial channels, with the limited university 
funds being used to meet any immediate needs. 


Abstract by Lioyp S. Jones, U. of Denver 


Rue, James J., “An Experimental Study of 
the Relative Effectiveness of Certain 
Types of Radio and Television Commer- 
cials,” U. of Southern California. 
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The problem of this study was expressed in 
the form of three questions: (1) Which medium 
—radio or television—yields optimum results 
in terms of choice of product, positive attitude 
toward the commercial and indirectly toward 
the product, and recall of the sales message? 
(2) What intercorrelations there among 
choice of product, and recall of sales message? 
(g) Is it possible to suggest from the data of 
this experiment a basic ratio for effectiveness 
and 
future cost-per-thousand figures for spot and 
program advertising on local or network radio 
and television? 


are 


which could be judged against present 


The experimental design of this study was 
as follows. Common items (soap, cigarettes, cof- 
fee, and tooth paste) were selected, for which 
each of the participating subjects might be a 
potential customer. The products were rewrap- 
ped and labeled with fictitious names. Sixteen 
one-minute commercials were produced, eight 
radio and eight television commercials. They 
were divided into two series, each containing a 
and ficti- 
tious and competitive brands of soap, cigarettes, 
coffee, and tooth paste. For the purposes of 
control, the products presented via radio com- 
mercials and series one were presented via tele- 
commercials in series Likewise, 
those products presented via television com- 
mercials in series one were presented via vadio 
commercials in series two. The ninety-six sub- 
jects who made up the sample overwhelmingly 
agreed (better than go per cent) that the com- 
mercials were of average broadcast quality. 
Adult females only were used in the experi- 
ments because, as a group, they control most 
of the nation’s wealth and because they make or 
influence the vast majority of “dime to dol- 
lar’ retail sales. 


radio television commercial for two 


vision two. 


There were twenty-four completed experi- 
ments. Only four subjects took part in each 
experiment to approximate the small family 
group in the home. Half of the experiments 
used series one of the commercials and the 
other half used series two. After viewing and 
listening to the competing commercials the sub- 
jects chose between the products advertised on 
radio and those advertised on television. In ad- 
dition, other reactions of the subjects were 
evaluated on the basis of the significance of 
differences between the means of the groups 
under the varying test situations. The signifi- 
cance of these differences were estimated with 
t-ratios. 


Conclusions. (1) Seventy per cent of ‘the sub- 


jects chose television-advertised products, as 


against thirty per cent who chose the directly 
competing radio-advertised products. (2) The 
attitudes of the subjects were very significantly 
more toward the com- 
the directly comparable 
radio commercials. (3) The subjects were very 
significantly able to recall more facts from the 
television commercials than from the directly 
comparable radio commercials. (4) Even though 
the correlations between attitude scores toward 
radio and those toward television and between 
recall scores for radio and those for television 
were positive and significant, the relationship 
between the attitude 
scores was approximately 


favorable 
mercials 


television 


than from 


recall 
(5) Regarding 
the possibility of establishing a ratio of effective- 
ness to be judged against the ratio of cost-per- 
thousand figures for radio and television ad- 
vertising, it was suggested that black-and-white 
television is 2.33 times as effective as radio. 


scores and the 


zero. 


Abstract by Mitton Dickens, U. of Southern 
California 


Stokes, George Mitchel, “A Public Service 
Program History of Radio Station 
WFAA-820,” Northwestern U.* 


The chronicle of an individual radio station, 
in terms of its public service, or contribution, 
to the cultural and economic development of 
the audience and territory served by the station 
is significant. It the historical ap- 
proach to the field of radio broadcasting and 
documents, both program and policy, the basis 
of any _ industry-wide 


broadens 


evaluation of radio. 
Program and policy are vital in that the life 
of any radio station is predicated upon its op- 
eration in the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity, or, public service. 


Contemporary newspapers, program logs, 
business and industrial guides, pamphlets of 
the Federal Communications Commission, and 
interviews with persons acquainted with the 
work of the station since its origin were 
consulted for answers to these questions: 1) How 
has WFAA developed from its origin to the 
present? 2) What has been its program policy? 
3) What forces shaped the program policy? 4) 
What contribution has the station made through 
public service programs both commercial and 
What have the 
programs of WFAA had on the audience and 


economy of the Southwest? 


Radio station WFAA was conceived in the 
mind of Walter A. Dealey, who convinced 
members of the A. H. Belo Corporation, owners 
of The Dallas News, that a close affinity existed 


sustaining? and_ 5) effects 
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between radio and newspaper. This revolution- 
ary concept of radio caused WFAA to pioneer 
in network affiliation, super-power, vertical 
radiation transmission, remote broadcasting, and 
poly-cylindrical diffusion in the Southwest. 
The station, operated as a public service to 
secure good will for its owners, broadcast a 
variety of programs on a sustaining basis for 
four years. Good will with financial gain deter- 
until 


mined program 


economic 


policy replaced by 
during the 1930's. Three 
significant forces shaping the policy of WFAA 
from the war years to the present are: mana- 
gerial aims for the station; World War II, with 
resultant financial gain and increased station 
control of program content; and the creation of 
the WFAA Farm Department, dedicated to 
conservation of natural resources through broad- 


survival 


cast and non-broadcast activities. 

Contributions of WFAA programs to the 
social and economic development of the South- 
west have been in the realms of vital farm in- 
formation; school, civic, church, and charity 
promotion; serious and popular music; news; 
programs devoted to international good will; 
safety, and disaster relief and direction; and in- 
school listening. 

Program content, size of the audience, response 
of the audience to the station, composition of 
the audience in terms of economy and geog- 
raphy, audience surveys, contemporary evalua- 
tion of the service rendered by the station, and 
official commendation by governmental and 
civilian agencies acquainted with the programs 
of WFAA reveal that WFAA programs did have 
multiple effects upon the audience, hence on the 
social and economic development of the South- 
west. These effects resulted from both com- 
mercial and sustaining public service programs. 

Radio, through WFAA-820, has helped to 
build the Southwest greater, to unite it to all 
America, and to make its people stronger, surer, 
and more free. 


V. Theatre 


Bender, Jack Earl, “The Theatre of Brander 
Matthews,” U. of Michgian.* 


The specific objective of this study in dramatic 
criticism is to examine in a systematic fashion 
Brander Matthews’ aesthetic of the theatre 
and the drama, as well as his theory and 
practice of dramatic criticism. The study is 
divided into three major parts, the first two 
being concerned with Matthews’ theory of the 
drama in respect to function and form and the 
last being concerned with his attitude toward 


criticism. Reference to the theatre of Matthews’ 
era and to the critics of this theatre is but in- 
cidental to the largely 
restricted to notes. Two major exceptions are 


main theme and _ is 
made to this latter plan, however. First, an at- 
tempt is made in the introduction to indicate 
the nature of critical thinking pertaining to 
the theatre at the time Matthews made his ap- 
And, second, in the 
discussions of acting and of subject matter, an 


pearance on the scene. 
attempt is made to indicate more clearly the 
nature of Matthews’ doctrine when contrasted 
with that of William Winter. 


Matthews’ theory of the theatre stemmed from 
two central tenets: (1) the theatre is a separate 
art in its own right, and (2) the drama is the 
true theatre. Although he recognized the rel- 
ative values of the theatre in its visual and 
auditory stimulation of an assembled audience, 
the theatre which Matthews most strongly de- 
fended was that which by means of mimetic 
representation communicated “the best that is 
known and thought.” The drama was not only 
“theatre,” but “literature.” His 
dramatic 


principal 
contribution to criticism was the 
doctrine that drama must be treated in terms 
of the theatre and not as a simple literary 
product. His own works reflected this doctrine 
and were a blend of historical criticism and sub- 
jective opinion. 


Brander Matthews was both a force in the 
(American theatre and a force in the develop- 
ment of a new method of dramatic criticism. 
If the theatres represented by William Winter 
and George Jean Nathan are radically different 
theatres, that of Matthews is representative of 
the transition between the two. Moreover, if in 
serious dramatic published in the 
United States the drama is treated as an art 
of the theatre, it is done 
the work of Matthews. 


criticism 


largely because of 


Busfield, Roger M. Jr., “From Idea to Dia- 
logue: An Analysis of the Playwriting 
Process as Derived from the Non-dramatic 
Writings of a Selected Group of Success- 
ful Dramatists, 1899-1950,” Florida State 
U.* 


The purpose of this study was to discover 
what modern English-speaking-and-writing play- 
wrights had’ to say about playwriting. Criteria 
were established which selected forty-six play- 
wrights who were considered the most suc- 
cessful dramatists represented on the New 
York professional stage between June 16, 1899, 
and June 15, 1950. 
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Statements on playwriting were obtained 
from the non-dramatic writings and published 
interviews of each of the selected dramatists. 
These statements were analyzed and classified 
according to the specific topics they discussed. 
A total of ninety different topics, or questions, 
were discovered. The number of playwrights 
who commented on any one topic varied from 
one to forty-six, with the average number 
for each topic being twelve. There was com- 
plete agreement among those who commented 
on seventy-five of the topics, or eighty-three 
per cent of the total. On fifteen topics, or 
seventeen per cent, differences of opinion were 
found to exist. 


An analysis of the ninety topics revealed three 
major classifications. First, there were those 
topics which characterized the playwright, his 
attitude toward his profession, and his train- 
ing. Second, there were those topics pertaining 
to the elements considered essential to the 
playwriting process. Third, there were those 
topics concerned with the actual 
involved in writing a play. 


mechanics 


In regard to the playwright, his profession 
and training, the statements treated the fol- 
lowing general subjects: playwriting as an art, 
novelwriting compared to playwriting, a con- 
sideration of the play as literature, dramatic 
instinct and the creative process, the play- 
wright and his active partners—the director, 
the actor, the audience, rules for playwriting, 
and methods of developing the ability to write 


plavs. 


With reference to the essential elements of 
the playwriting process, statements were found 
on the following general subjects: determining 
the purpose of a play, finding dramatic material, 
creating the characters, constructing the plot, 
writing the dialogue, and solving language dif- 
ficulties. 


Those topics grouped under the heading cf 
the mechanics of playwriting considered such 
general subjects as writing procedures, methods 
of collaboration, the problems of adaptation and 
dramatization, and the task of rewriting or re- 
vising a play. 

This study has furnished what is felt to be a 
representative list of topics that successful, 
modern playwrights discussed at one time or 
another. The views expressed regarding each 
topic have been presented along with a notation 
of agreement and disagreement 
playwrights. 


among the 


Costy, James Otto, “A Critical Evaluation 
of the Selected Plays of Sidney Howard,” 
U. of Denver. 


The problem of this study was a critical 
evaluation of twelve plays of Sidney Howard. 
It was resolved by evaluating the plot, 
characterization, dialogue, theme and style, the 
criteria that have been used to weigh the drama 
since the days of Aristotle. 

The first chapter achieves an objective anal- 
ysis of Howard’s works by consulting the 
critics who discussed his work. The majority 
of the critical opinions obtained came from 
the periodicals and newspapers, but published 
critics, theatre historys, play anthologies, and 
playwriting manuals were also consulted. 

The problem is concerned only with Howards 
original plays and those adapted from non 
dramatic sources and does not concern itself 
with translations from foreign plays. 

The second chapter deals with the plot of the 
plays bringing the elements, such as_fore- 
shadowing, conflict, crisis, climax, mood, and 
atmosphere. The term plot is used in its broad- 
est sense as defined by Kenneth Macgowan and 
George Pierce Baker. The writer concluded 
that Howard’s plays almost always presented a 
powerful that was well-plotted and 
contained strong climaxes. The greatest weak- 
ness displayed in his plots were that they 
frequently came close to being melodramatic. 
In his plotting, Howard normally followed 
the well-made outline; however, he often varied 
from this. 

The third chapter is 
characterization 


story 


concerned with the 
using as criteria, Kenneth 


Macgowan’s_ three characters 
must be believable, all characters must be rich 
in characterization, the characters must be so 
selected as to be catalytic agents with and for 
each other so as to result in conflict. 

The writer concluded that the characters in 
Howard’s plays were remarkable for their 
consistent behavior. For character contrast, 
Howard always used sharp, clear-cut figures as 
Sam and Carlotta in Lucky Sam McCarver, etc. 

Chapter four dealing with dialogue uses as 
its criteria the principles laid down by John 
Galsworthy, St. John Ervine, George Pierce 
Baker and William Archer. 

He concluded that Howards dialogue is 
always easily comprehended and it nearly al- 
ways moves the action forward. 

The theme and style, evaluated in chapter 
five uses once again the criteria of Galsworthy, 
Macgowan, Archer and also George Bernard 
Shaw, Fred B. Millet and Howard Lindsay. 


principles, all 
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Howard's plays presented practical everyday 
themes, usually American. He also reflected the 
intellectual liberalism of his period and was 
aware of the problems of his days. 


Abstract by Lioyp S. Jones, U. of Denver 


Deam, William L., “A Biographical Study 
of Miss Laura Justine Bonstelle-Stuart 
Together With an Evaluation of Her Con- 
tributions to the Modern Theatre World,” 
U. of Michigan.* 

This thesis is a biographical study of a well- 
known and controversial figure in the modern 
theatre world, Miss Laura Justine Bonstelle- 
Stuart. Miss Bonstelle is deserving of study for 
two reasons: first, her reputation as a “maker 
of stars” has given her a unique place of 
respect in the theatre profession; and second, 
her successful operation of a stock company 
after the period when stock was a popular the- 
atre has given her national reputation. 


The basic organization of this 
chronological. All available 
legal documents, committee financial 
Statements, inventories, business organization 
agreements, et cetera were collected and ex- 
amined. Secondly, interviews, in person or by 
letter, were held with friends and_ relatives. 
This process also included the collection of 
private letters, diaries, photographs, and _per- 
sonal scrapbooks. Finally there was a thorough 
consideration of her ‘press’ in the cities where 
Miss Bonstelle produced. This investigative 
process led to a decision to use Detroit, Michi- 
gan, her most permanent base of operation, as 
a model. 


paper is 
records, such as 


records, 


The study indicated that Miss Bonstelle will 
not be regarded by posterity as a great actress, 
but that she was exceptionally well suited to 
acting in her stock companies. It also indicated 
the following: she was an excellent business 
woman in the theatre and knew virtually all 
anyone could know about the practical side of 
theatre, from box-office to backstage. She was 
well above average as a producer of stock, doing 
plays that most stock companies would not 
attempt. As a director, she was excellent and 
was trusted by Shubert, Brady, and others with 
their best “stars.” But her greatest achieve- 
ment and satisfaction in the theatre was as a 
“Teacher.” She possessed an ability to sense 
talent in others and to nurture it lovingly, the 
results showing themselves in the number of 
actors, managers and producers (but primarily 
actors), who have credited her with a 
siderable share of their success. 


con- 


As a woman she was sure of herself and 
trusted her own opinion more than that of 
others. She was determined and consistent in 
driving forward to her known goal. She was 
ruthless, harsh, sarcastic, and hard-headed in 
dealing with her 
ability, and 


employees, but her time, 
entirely at 
their disposal, and underneath it all she prayed 
for their success. She was a deeply 


consideration were 
religious 
woman, trusting Spiritualism and Christian 
Science to supply her with faith and trust in 
herself and her ideals. She was idealistic and 
refused to admit failure. She was dominating 
and energetic and a slave to her theatre. Among 
her friends she enjoyed great popularity, and 
in general society she was 
center of attraction. 


consistently the 


Dunlap, James F., “Queen City Stages: Pro- 
fessional Dramatic Activity in Cincinnati, 
1837-1861,” Ohio State U.* 


The study deals with dramatic activity in 
from the opening of John Bates’ 
National Theatre in 1837 until the temporary 


darkening of theatres during the first summer 


Cincinnati 


of the Civil War. Major emphasis is upon the 
years 1845-1861, an era when theatrical activity 
in the city was at its height. 

The assemble and 
dramatic entertainménts in an important cul- 
tural center on what was then America’s western 
frontier; to determine the position and influence 
of theatre during a period of the city’s most 
rapid expansion; to bring to light the unusual 
in theatrical production or practice to com- 
plement present knowledge of igth 
American theatre. 


problem: to analyze 


century 


The main research source was contemporary 
newspapers. Daily listings of bills 
not only titles of plays presented, but also 
actors’ names, roles played, and hints on scenic 
devices and musical accompaniments. Of equal 
value were the comments of theatre-loving and 
loquacious editors. often did 
much to counteract superlatives 
employed by 


provided 


Such reactions 
the eternal 
thereby contributing 
to a more realistic picture of theatrical con- 
ditions then either paid 


“puffs” would allow. Collections of programs 


managers, 
advertisements orT 


and copies of plays used by Cincinnati actors 
of the period were particularly helpful, also. 
Entertainments covered in the study are de- 
fined as: plays, 
pantomimes, 


music dramas, ballets, and 


when established 
theatres under the aegis of managers, either by 


stock companies alone or augmented by visiting 


produced in 
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stars. The habit of 


presenting a play as a “musical farce” in one 


eccentric igth century 
bill and as a “drama” in another made neces- 


sary an arbitrary selection of categories in 
which to place the approximately 1600 dramatic 
offerings presented during the period 1845-1861. 
Che categories: melodrama, farce, melodramatic 
spectacle, classic, comedy, tragedy, music drama, 
burlesque, pantomime, and ballet. While the 
inconsistency in describing plays made it im- 
possible to place all dramas in their original 
and advertised classification, it was possible to 


use two play types familiar today which were 


also the foundation of much igth century 
drama: melodrama and farce. All play classi- 
fication in the study stems from those two 


dramatic genres. In categorizing the plays, 
particularly in the case of comedies, tragedies, 
burlesques, and music dramas, attention was 
given to contemporary opinion, i.e., what igth 
century audiences thought they were seeing, as 
opposed to 2oth century judgments of these 
dramas. The importance of “the legitimate” to 
theatre of the day led to the inclusion of a 
category for such plays. The term “classic play” 
has been used to designate works by play- 
wrights most active before 1800, plays which 
were highly regarded as “legitimate” in con- 


trast to contemporary dramas. 


The total of 1598 individual dramatic offer- 
ings for the period 1845-1861 had the follow- 
ing distribution: melodrama, 530; farce, 518; 
melodramatic spectacle, 132; classic, 71; comedy, 
04; tragedy, 34; burlesque, 34; music drama, 53; 
ballet, 73; pantomime, 59. Of that total, 216 
plays, advertised and subsequently referred to 
in editorial columns as having been produced, 
comprise a group of dramas not found in any 
available listing of American plays. Some were 


by Cincinnati playwrights; others were of 
anonymous but certainly native origin. The 
study also reveals instances wherein certain 


plays were given performance in Cincinnati at 
an earlier date than records indicate as a first 
performance date elsewhere. From the stand- 
point of numbers of performances, the follow- 
ing titles head each category: melodrama, The 
Lady of Lyons, 157; farce, The Loan of a Lover, 
95: melodramatic spectacle, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, 123; classic, Hamlet, 141; comedy, Faint 
Heart Never Won Fair Lady, 75; tragedy, Fazio; 
or, The Wife, 59; Cin- 
derella, 52; burlesque, Po-ca-hon-tas, 43; ballet, 
Giselle; or, Les Willis, 22; pantomime, The 
Green Monster, 25. 


Italian music drama 


Findings of particular interest include the 


uninterrupted control of the National Theatre 
by John Bates the period; the 
social problem of the habitual appearance of 
“Cyprians” in the National's Third Tier; the 
spirited reaction to Matilda Heron's inter- 
pretation of Camille in 1856 and the “sensation 


throughout 


dramas” which followed; Pike’s Opera-house 


and the early reception of musc drama _ in 


Cincinnati. 


Ellis, Brobury Pearce, “Creative Relation- 
ships between Dramatist, Actor, and Au- 
dience in the Acted Play,” Cornell U.* 


This study is based upon the assumption that 
the acted play is a unique and unified art form— 
not a composite made up of a literary work and 
the various crafts and techniques of produc- 
tion. At its best, the acted play exists as the in- 
tangible result of a fusion of creative impulses 
from the dramatist, the actor, and the audi- 
ence. 

In this historical study it is found that the 
acted play was at its best where those three 
creative impulses were in the greatest harmony, 
in the theatres of Aeschylus, Shakespeare, and 
Moliére. Where the dramatist expressed a high 
ideal he shared with his audience and his actors, 
responses in the _ theatre strong and 
spontaneous at a high level. In other theatres, 
where actor and audience tended to ignore 
the serious purpose of the dramatist, only the 
superficial responses of casual entertainment 
were created. And in those theatres where the 
dramatist had sufficient power to seek to im- 
pose an individual 


were 


ideal not shared by the 
society of which he was a part, responses in 
the theatre were weak and lacking in spon- 
taneity. 

The history of these creative relationships, 
briefly traced in the first half of this study, 
provides perspective for a description of the 
creative relationships in the theatre of our 
own time, described in the second half. It is 
found that in the theatre today creative re- 
lationships are weaker than ever before: in 
some modern theatres, actors and audience 
never rise above the trivial responses of enter- 
tainment, while in others the dramatist 
dominates them with his individual ideas and 
leaves little scope for their creative impulses. 
Two new conditions render the modern theatre 
still less effectively creative: large-scale com- 
mercialization, reaching an audience too vast 
to be known by the dramatist; and the in- 
troduction of the confusing the 
creative collaboration dramatist and 
actor. 


director, 
between 
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In the college theatre, the study concludes, 
the production methods of the modern com- 
mercial theatre are imitated, based as they are 
upon unsatisfactory creative relationships. Yet 
much imitation is unnecessary, for the con- 
ditions that weaken those relationships in the 
commercial theatre do not prevail on college 
campuses. If college directors and actors were 
to study and to learn to use the methods of the 
best theatres of the past, those theatres where 
creative relationships between dramatist, actor, 
and audience were strong and close, they could 
provide for their local audiences dramatic work 
far more vital than even the best work of the 
modern commercial theatre. 


Gabbard, Earnest Glendon, “An Experimen- 
tal Study of Comedy,” State U. of Iowa.* 


A new instrument for measuring audience 
response, called the Iowa Permanent Assembly, 
was installed in University Theatre, S. U. L. in 
June 1952. It records responses of groups of 
auditors to individual moments of a production. 
The installation provides the observer an un- 
obstrusive method of indicating favorable 
or unfavorable opinions whenever he chooses to 
do so. It provides the experimenter with two 
charts which yield cumulative records of the 
number of persons simultaneously indicating 
each of the two opinions plus those who are 
not moved to indicate any reaction at that 
moment. 

During the University Theatre seasons of 1952- 
53 and 1953-54, 58 charts were made with 1047 
observers. 57 of these charts were selected for 
careful analysis and divided into three groups 
for study. 

Comedy devices on the stage elicited more 
reactions than any other single element. There- 
fore, it was decided to point this study to the 
examination of the types of comedy devices 
which the instruments revealed objectively to 
be most effective. 

In the analysis and classification of comedy 
devices, the relative effectiveness of devices was 
indicated at three levels which designate the 
number of observers who responded at one 
time to a comedy device. The 30% and above 
level designates an effective comedy device, the 
50% and above level a more effective device, 
and the 70% and above the most effective. 

In order to categorize the comedy devices a 
Comedy Classification System was devised by 
which each comedy technique which had 
stimulated response could be identified. The 
Comedy Classification System consists of seven 
comic devices which function through five ele- 


ments. The devices are: Overstatement, Reversal, 
Impropriety, Substitution, Double Meaning, 
Understatement, and Repetition. The elements 
are: Idea, Characteristic, Emotion, Sound, and 
Sight. Devices in combination with elements can 
reveal the specific nature of the techniques used 
in comedy. 

The stimuli for all 
recorded on the 


the comedy responses 
charts were analyzed and 
classified according to the Comedy Classification 
System and according to the level of response 
they had received. These classifications of the 
comedy responses on the charts formed the basic 
material upon which all analyses were made. 

Over-all observations were: 

1. Comedy response resulted from a single 
combination of device and element only 48 times 
out of the 602 responses in the seven comedies 

2. Overstatement was involved in two-thirds 
of the total number of responses. 17 out of 23 
responses at the and above con- 
tained some elements of Overstatement. In 
these responses one or more of the following ap- 
peared: strong conflict of idea and character 


70% level 


strong emotion, loud noise, and broad move- 
ment. 

3. Sight, Characteristic and Idea were the 
elements through which comic devices func- 
tioned two-thirds of the time. Emotion appeared 
second to Sight at the 70% and above level 
The elements of Idea and Characteristic ap- 
peared more frequently in the modern comedies 
whereas Sight appeared more frequently in the 
older plays. 

4. The comedies in this study which elicited 
the most response contained the widest variety 
of combinations of device and element, eg 
Blithe Spirit with 167 responses utilized 29 
combinations, while Comedy of Errors with 33 
responses employed only 19. 


Green, John Hurlbut, “The Development of 
Stage Rigging in the United States (1766- 
1893),” U. of Denver. 


Plays are written for performance upon the 
stage, and when their performance depends in 
part upon the visual attributes of staging, they 
must be considered in relationship to the Stage 
Rigging of their respective periods in order 
to be intelligently understood. However, general 
historians of the theatre have treated this area 
of study in an incidental manner. Therefore, 
this study has been developed to focus at- 
tention upon Stage Rigging in a manner which 
will complement the general histories of the 
American theatre. 

The study has been conducted in the manner 
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of a historical survey of selected theatres which 
were typical of their eras. The Stage Rigging 
factors which were discovered in these specific 
theatres have been analyzed in terms of their 
relationship to the physical progress of stage 
development in their respective periods. A 
summary of these factors has been presented 
as the concluding element of each era studied, 
and a comparative analysis and summary were 
presented in the concluding chapter of the 
work in order to show the related elements in 
the historical development of Stage Rigging. 

The findings of this study reveal that the first 
permanent 1766 to 
1794, Were dependent upon wings and shutters 
which were supported and changed by the 
English “groove” system which were manually 
operated upon a raked stage. A “green baize” 
curtain was rigged in the proscenium arch. 
Painted drops with roller rigging, and sub- 
stage windlasses and introduced 
during the period. 

From 1794 to 1820, moveable floor grooves 
were introduced and the stage floor was gradual- 
ly developed to better utilize the cellar rigging. 
During this period, the painted drop scene 
was conventionally used as the act drop, and the 


theatres of America, from 


drums were 


curtain “wheel” became a more prominent ad- 
junct of rigging. 

In the period from 1820 to the Civil War, 
emphasis continued upon development of the 
stage floor, and the French system of poles and 
carriages was introduced with its complementary 
bridges, cuts, and sliders in the floor. These 
elements assisted in the development of the box 
set. The stage was increased in height, flat 
drops and the tableau drapery curtains were 
introduced, and a fly system of rigging was 
developed. 

Following the Civil War, the stage was made 
flat and the lashed and braced rigging of the 
box set accepted. The sky 
cyclorama was introduced, and fly galleries and 


was commonly 
pin rails became conventional means of shift- 
ing scenes. The most important aspect of this 
era, however, was the introduction of mechanical 
power for the operation of the conventional 
winches. Thus, moveable stages were possible 
and the hoisting cable which was utilized in 
their operation was significant to the develop- 
ment of the modern iron counterweight systems 
of Stage Rigging. 


Abstract by Jack L. Coc, U. of Denver 


Hammack, J. Alan, “Pope’s Theatre and St. 
Louis Theatrical History, 1879-1895,” 
State U. of Iowa.* 


The purpose of this study of St. Louis theatri- 
cal history from 1879 to 1895 was three-fold. 
The first purpose was to assemble information 
on Charles R. Pope (1832-1899) an actor and 
theatre manager during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The second purpose was to 
attempt to estimate how much effect Charles 
R. Pope and Pope’s Theatre had on St. Louis 
theatrical history. The third purpose was to 
attempt to estimate the interrelationships be- 
tween the people of St. Louis—their social and 
cultural activities—and the growth and flourish- 
ing of Pope’s Theatre, a representative St. Louis 
major theatre of the time, during the years when 
there was more St. Louis professional theatrical 
activity than at any time prior to 1879. 


The study involved the 
examination of approximately 458 programs of 
Pope’s Theatre covering the years 1879 to 
1893; St. Louis newspapers of the period— 
especially the Post-Dispatch and the Globe- 
Democrat; reports contemporary with Pope’s 
Theatre—such as Board of Education reports, 
library reports, and U. S. Census Reports; and 
deeds and leases pertaining to Pope’s Theatre 
and Charles R. Pope. Secondary source materials 
also were examined, and much correspondence 
was done. 


nature of the 


From 1815 to 1895 St. Louis was a city where 
much theatrical activity occurred. From 1877 
to 1879 when Charles R. Pope erected his 
theatre, theatre in general in St. Louis was at 
a low ebb. Poor attractions, profit-minded mana- 
gers, and wrangling over ownership of one of 
the two major theatres were the reasons for 
this low ebb. The theatre minded St. Louis 
people were happy to see a third theatre, Pope's 
Theatre, come into existence. After the erection 
of this new theatre, more theatre building oc- 
curred in the ensuing 15 years than had oc- 
curred in the 64 years prior to 1879, theatrical 
competition came into the picture, and the- 
atrical attendance improved. 


With the stock company system having been 
abolished in St. Louis at the end of the 1877- 
1878 season, St. Louis entered a new theatrical 
era—one of the traveling companies or combin- 
ations. Charles R. Pope by means of his the- 
atrical experience—gi years as an actor and 9 
years as a theatre manager—helped St. Louisans 
from 1879 to 1887 become accustomed to the 
new theatrical era by presenting a variety of 
theatrical fare which the whole family could 
appreciate and at prices the people could af- 
ford. Charles Pope had high standards regard- 
ing and these were followed 


theatrical fare 
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by the managers of Pope’s Theatre during 1887 
to 1895. 

St. Louisans who attended Pope’s Theatre 
during its existence liked plays, especially the 
melodramatic ones, and musicals the best. They 
further preferred, in the order given, opera, 
minstrelsy, and variety. The theatrical fare 
presented at the other major theatres showed 
the same audience preference in the identical 
order as listed above. 

Charles R. Pope presented (as did 
major theatres) some of the famous American 
stars and famous foreign stars who were ap- 
pearing before the public in the last two decades 
of the nineteenth century. St. Louis certainly 
gained 
in 1879. 


the other 


by having had Pope’s Theatre built 


Hawes, David Stewart, “John Brougham as 
American Playwright and Man of the 
Theatre,” Stanford U.* 


John Brougham (1810-1880) made many con- 
tributions to American theatre and drama dur- 
ing thirty-three years of strenuous work in his 
adopted country. This study presents an ex- 
position and evaluation of Brougham’s activities 
as an actor, theatre-manager, and playwright. 

During fifty years of acting Brougham in- 
terpreted over one-hundred different characters 
representing an extensive diversity of persona- 
tions. Although especially expert at portraying 
comic Irish gentlemen, he also presented suc- 
cessfully a variety of droll creations from his 
own burlesques and extravaganzas. Some of 
Brougham’s later stage portraits of professional 
men adumbrated a more realistic approach to 
problems of acting. His skill and popularity as 
an actor made Brougham a featured performer 
in the best stock companies of America, and 
Starring engagements, usually in a repertoire of 
his own plays, often carried him on triumphant 
tours throughout the country. To generations 
of theatre-goers he became a familiar figure, 
loved and respected as few other actors of 
the century. 

As a playwright Brougham participated in 
many important developments in American 
drama during the nineteenth century. Usually 
serving as company playwright for a prominent 
stock company, he wrote during his career over 
one-hundred and twenty-five dramatic pieces, 
many of which were produced frequently 
throughout the United States, and in England. 
Brougham presented his dramatic material in 
many forms and types of drama, his creative 
activity being especially varied and voluminous 
between 1842 and 1860. Some of his social 


comedies represent valuable contributions to 
the satiric and realistic treatment of American 
mores and customs in American drama. His care- 
ful and extensive employment of external real- 
istic details of characterization and spectacle in 
melodramas and later comedies marks him as a 
transitional playwright in the movement from 
romanticism to realism in American drama. 
But it was in his extravaganzas and burlesques 
that Brougham identified his work most pro- 
vocatively with social, political, and literary 
elements of American society. Protecting him- 
self with a dazzling shield of drollery, and often 
bracing his comic creations with serious intent, 
he criticized, sometimes with savage sting, 
aspects of American society. 
the structural characteristic and 
the substance of Brougham’s burlesques and 
extravaganzas reveal one possible source and 
impetus for later distinctive developments in 
American musical comedy, 
variety shows, and vaudeville. 

As a theatre-manager Brougham failed in his 
three major ventures, chiefly because he had 
little business acumen, and unwisely tried to 
undertake simultaneously the labors of actor, 
playwright, and theatre-manager. But in spite 
of deleterious limitations in certain phases of 


many corrosive 


Furthermore, 


musical reviews, 


his work, a considered evaluation of his over- 
all activities and accomplishments reveals John 
Brougham as a significant American playwright 
and man of the theatre. 


Herbstruth, Grant M., “Benedict DeBar 
and the Grand Opera House in St. Louis, 
Missouri, from 1855 to 1879,” State U. of 
Iowa.* 


The purpose of this dissertation is three-fold: 
(1) to present an accurate yet concise, record of 
Benedict DeBar and his activities as an actor 
and manager in St. Louis from 1855 to 1879, 
(2) to fit this man and his theatre into the 
social and cultural setting of the time, and (3) 
to evaluate both in terms of specific contribu- 
tions to the dramatic and cultural growth of the 
community. To accomplish this, the author has 
divided the work into six chapters which reveal 
the theatrical growth St. 
1850, the personality of Benedict DeBar, the 
architectural features of the theatre, the audi- 
ence situation, an analysis of the players and 
the plays, and the quality of the productions. 

Boasting no theatrical heritage Benedict De- 
Bar with determination and devotion to a 
cause learned theatre from the inside. As an 
actor he rose from the ranks of walk-on roles 
to become the leading delineator in America of 


in Louis prior to 
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Shakespeare's Falstaff. During his apprentice- 
ship he played the principal theatres of Great 
Britain and the United States, working with 
great theatre managers. Finally after a quarter 
of a century of practical theatre experience, he 
realized his ultimate goal—proprietorship. 

The Civil War was instrumental in giving 
Benedict DeBar to St. Louis. Previously he had 
chosen that city for the express purpose of a 
summer theatre for his New Orleans Company. 
With the outbreak of hostilities, however, he 
moved his headquarters to St. Louis. Through 
his love of the theatre DeBar kept the legiti- 
mate drama alive in St. Louis during an era 
when variety shows, spectacles, and sensation 
pieces threatened to overwhelm it, and therein 
lies his principal Under his 
guidance stars of the greatest magnitude made 
their entrances and exits on the boards of the 
Opera House, many choosing his direction for 
the initial performances of 
Adept at 


contribution. 


their new plays. 
DeBar 
launched many future stars on the way to suc- 
cess. In promoting the legitimate drama in St. 
Louis, he encouraged local citizens to test their 
skills in acting 


recognizing latent talents, 


and playwriting, and he 
with the amateur 
groups of the city. In short, here was a man who 
dedicated his life to all 


world of the theatre. 


worked in close harmony 


that was fine in the 


Buffeted by two financial panics and a Civil 
War, DeBar found it increasingly difficult to 
meet his initial indebtedness, to pay the high 
salaries demanded by the stars, and _ still 
maintain a first-class legitimate theatre for a 
season of 38 to 49 weeks. With the rise of the 
combination he began to lose interest in his 
theatre, for the era which he loved, the era of 
the stock company, was coming to an end. After 
his death his theatres were sold at auction to 
satisfy the indebtedness which he incurred in 
giving St. Louis a golden era of the theatre. 
\lthough financially 


unsuccessful, no mere 


monetary units can measure the contribu- 
tions and artistic satisfaction which Benedict De- 


Bar offered to the city of St. Louis. 


Hunter, Frederick James, “Clayton Hamil- 
ton and the Technical Mode in American 
Dramatic Criticism,” Stanford U.* 


Che sources of the various modes in American 
dramatic criticism date from the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. The questions that 
may be raised in this regard concern the 
critics who were responsible for instituting the 
nodes and canons which were to be employed 

a 


later. From an examination of books and 
periodicals devoted to literary and dramatic 
criticism which were published between 1875 
and 1900, it is evident that criticism was pre- 
dominantly historical, poetic, and expressive. 
Henry James, William D. Howells, and Brander 
Matthews made some contributions to the 
literal tradition in dramatic criticism; William 
Winter and J. Ranken Towse in the daily 
papers reiewed many plays solely for their act- 
ing and spectacle; but rarely did any erudite 
critic of that period consider seriously the merits 
of an American play. Rarely did American 
critics analyse the structural elements or the 
esthetic effects of contemporary dramas on their 
audiences. 


During the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury, Clayton Hamilton began to write articles 
on contemporary plays with reference to their 
use of certain techniques in playwriting. In 
doing so, he espoused what may be termed the 
“technical mode” in dramatic criticism. The 
majority of the plays which Hamilton saw on 
the New York stage between 1906 and 1920 
were American, and his criticism of them was 
the first extensive body of analysis to be devoted 


to native dramatic works. It was the first 
American dramatic criticism to follow’ the 
technical principles of Francisque  Sarcey, 


William Archer, Ferdinand Brunetiére, and to 
insist upon the criteria of believability, con- 
flict, unity of effect, and extensity in plot. 
These values were not adequately defined nor 
consistently employed in Hamilton’s criticism, 
but he attempted to use these criteria rather 
than commercial success as 
dramatic worth. Following the practice of 
former technical critics, he looked to his audi- 
ence for a canonical reaction 
standard, yet, 


the measure of 


to be used as a 
ultimately, he was able to dis- 
cern the weaknesses of most American plays 
because he constantly referred to 

England and the continent as models. 


those of 


The foreign plays he appreciated most were 
those of Pinero, Jones, Barrie, Maeterlinck, 
Dunsany, and Synge. Among the plays of Ibsen, 
Brieux, Shaw, and Galsworthy, Hamilton pre- 
ferred those which seemed to have the techni- 
cal and mechanical efficacy of “well-made” 
plays. Because he gave so much attention to 
minor mechanical details, such as the influence 
of the actor on the dramatist, the happy ending, 
and the temporal sequence of events, and be- 
cause he gave up dramatic criticism in the 
middle of his writing career, he may always be 
regarded as a minor critic. His judgments were 
not adequately caustic, nor revolutionary, nor 





sufficiently impressionistic for others to have 
followed his lead in the first half of the 
twentieth century. Since there is now an in- 


creasing need for the technical mode in Ameri- 
can dramatic criticism, however, Clayton Hamil- 
ton should be remembered for having intro- 
duced it to this country, and for being the first 


American critic to encourage native dramatic 


writing. 


Kahan, Gerald, “A Shakespeare Production 
Handbook for Non-professionals,” U. of 
Wisconsin.* 


This study is designed to provide detailed 
production data for the non-professional di- 
rector of Shakespeare's plays. 

The study opens with a consideration of the 
problems involved in selecting a script and 
preparing it for Some of the 
factors considered 
casting problems, value of the script, audience 
the script. 


production. 


include staging facilities, 


prejudices, and interpretation of 
Suggestions offered concerning various 
means of cutting and emending the script. A 
time analysis included as 
well as a pronunciation guide proper 
names and foreign languages. 


are 
for each play is 
for 


The various ways of staging the plays are 
considered next. Six major styles are discussed: 
the stage; 
Stage; proscenium stage; arena stage; outdoor 
stage; and experimental stage. Each of these 
styles is supplemented by production notes of 


Elizabethan modified Elizabethan 


an actual or conjectural performance on that 


particular stage, with photographs, drawings 
and floor plans. 

The chapter on costumes first discusses the 
range of costume styles available for the plays 
and then the problems of selecting a period for 
a particular play. The bulk of the chapter deals 
with the costume details of eight major his- 
periods: Greek; Roman; 
British; and Late Middle 
Early Late Renaissance. 
construction, 


torical Egyptian; 
Legendary 
Ages; and 
structions 


Early 
and In- 
and _il- 
lustrations are included. A section on costumes 
for special characters is followed by a brief dis- 
cussion of heraldry and a number of heraldic 


for patterns, 


plates, the construction of stage armor, sug- 
gestions concerning the making and wearing of 
period and the characteristics of 
fabrics available to the costumer. 


costumes, 


A chapter on acting and directing discusses 
the responsibilities of the actor and director to 
Shakespearean production and offers in detail 
the requisites and correct procedure for deport- 
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ment, manners, ceremonials, handling of 


weapons, soliloquies, curtain calls, etc. 
After a Shakes 


peare’s England, the instruments of the period, 


brief discussion of music in 
and the music on Shakespeare’s stage and in his 
plays, the remainder of the next chapter studies 
the musical 
plays. 


needs of each of the thirty-seven 

Ihe dance chapter, which follows, is treated 
in a similar manner. Each play that requires 
dance is considered and often sug- 
gestions are offered for a single direction. Thus, 
the chapter includes the 


steps for period dances as the 


several 


music and actual 


such branle, 
sarabande, pavane, galliard, pavane en suite, 
hay, and courante. 

A brief chapter on sound effects is followed 
by one on properties which includes a descrip- 
tion of standard properties necessary for gr ups 
producing on the Elizabethan stage. Furniture 
and hand properties used by the 


treated next, and several illustrations of. chairs, 


actors are 
tables, lances, and lanterns are included. 

The make-up chapter briefly discusses the 
philosophy of make-up for the theatre and the 
factors controlling its use. A detailed account is 
given of the hairdressing styles of the basic 
historical periods and the chapter concludes 
with a study of the make-up requirements of 
certain national, 
types. 

The lighting chapter discusses the various 
purposes of stage lighting and illustrates certain 
practices used for Shakespeare’s plays. It con- 
cludes with the following statement which might 
serve to summarize the philosophy underlying 
the entire study: “ 


character and  non-realistic 


... moderation, selectivity, in- 
telligence of purpose, and sensitive appreciation 
of the total effect should be yardsticks by 
which one should measure his approach to the 
staging of Shakespeare’s plays.” 


the 


Lewis, George L., “A Stage Crew Handbook 
for Children’s Theatre Directors,” U. of 
Denver. 


The purpose of this study was (1) to analyze 
a list of children’s plays from the viewpoint of 
the technical requirements of each play; (2) to 
work out an illustrated treatment of technical 
problems for the selected plays in terms of de- 
sign, costume, light, construction, and properties; 
(3) to apply the techniques of design to help 
solve the problems of controlling the child audi- 
ence from the stage; and (4) to aid in solving 
children’s theatre problems by including a wide 
variety of production 
serve as a guide to other plays. 


techniques which will 


NB renee 
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ABSTRACTS OF THESES 


Sixty-seven scripts, selected by the Children’s 
Scripts’ Evaluation Committee of the American 
Educational Theatre Association were used as 
list. Further selection by 
eliminating plays with duplicate stories and 


a basic was made 
staging problems. Following the classification of 
plays in terms of staging problems, the study 
was developed as follows: the characteristics of 
child audience; problems of design for 
the children’s 
theatre play; lighting the children’s theatre play; 


problems of construction and types of scenery; 


the 


children’s theatre; costuming 


properties; seasonal planning; and touring prob- 
lems of theatre for children. 

The child audience. Children have a 
shorter attention span and a greater curiosity 
The 
span and curiosity might be controlled from 


much 


less under control than adults. attention 
the stage by a change of emphasis, approach to 
staging, or technique of presenting the story. 
Such change must take place about every ten to 
twenty minutes to provide opportunities for 
exercise, directed from the stage. Elements of 
chase or other excitement which will stimulate 
actual physical and emotional response on the 
part of the child are desirable. 

Because of short attention span the settings 
should be so designed that continuous action 
might be approximated. The designer should 
provide for levels of action so that low positions 
near the stage floor will not create a standing 
audience. 
with red, 
blue, green, violet, orange, and yellow pre- 
dominant. These colors should provide good 
contrast of the costumes with the background of 
scenery. Children identify characters with 
costume; therefore, costumes should be clearly 
defined to eliminate confusion of one costume 
with another. 


Colors should be bright in color 


Suggestion is much better than attempts at 
realism in choosing costumes, properties, and 
design features. Reality might provide a stimula- 
tion to curiosity which will run direct com- 
petition to the play. 


Background music must be carefully chosen 
so that it does not build up to emotional levels 
which distract from the production. Often music 
can be used to lighten a heavy interpretation of 
a scene. Above all the children must maintain 


| a feeling of security during the production. 


Scrim techniques are valuable because they 
provide an air of fantasy, speed up the scene 


| changes and thus aid in focusing attention upon 


the story presented on stage. 
The twelve plays used for illustration show 
methods of design utilizing the principles of 
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continuous staging, various levels, rapid scene 
change techniques and lighting effects which 
aid the scenic changes and in the inter- 
pretation of the play. 


in 


Leney, Glenn Meredith, “Dramatizations of 
American Novels, 1900-1917,” Stanford U.* 
The dissertation’s 
what 


purpose was to ascertain 
what extent theatrical 
techniques and audience tastes of the 1900-1917 
period influenced adaptation of _ best-selling 
American novels for the New. York stage during 
that era. This information was derived by com- 
paring dramatized best-selling novels with their 
Stage version in terms of plot, characterization 
and theme to discover whether the similarities 
and differences between the two creative forms 
were dictated by techniques and tastes known to 
be then current in the New York theatre. 


in ways and to 


The first section of trends in 
popular fiction, during the 1900-1917 era and 
the decade preceding, to reveal appeals found in 
various types of novels and to learn the reasons 
for the rise of the “best-selling” novel, a pub- 


lishing phenomenon 


was a survey 


partially responsible for 
the mass of dramatizations of novels after the 
turn of the century. 


the number and 
variety of adaptations of novels were recorded, 
together with an analysis of the important 
reasons for the great popularity of novels as a 
source of stage plays during the period. 


In the second section, 


The four remaining sections contained de- 
tailed analyses comparing the novels with their 
adaptations to reveal how theatre techniques 
and tastes affected dramatizations. Four groups 
of best-selling novels and adaptations repre- 
sented these sections are the historical 
romance, When Knighthood was in 
Flower and Richard Carvel; the local color story, 
such as David Harum and Eben Holden; the 
juvenile tale, such as Freckles and Pollyanna, 
and the story of social comment, such as The 
Pit and The House of Mirth. 


in 
such as 


Appeals of romance, melodrama and comedy, 
which had made most of the novels such favor- 
ites, analysis revealed, were preserved in the 
dramatizations because those qualities were con- 
sidered certain to win audience approval. Most 
dramatists attempted to retain plots, main 
characters and themes of the novels, though 
alterations were made to create “starring” roles, 
to provide broad farce, to heighten melo- 
dramatic tension, to avoid offending the audi- 
ences’ moral sense and to condense essentials of 
the novels into the time-span of the average 
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play. Fidelity to the original stories was possible, 
study showed, because the novels were com- 
pounded of the frequently trite plots, char- 
acters and themes then popular on the stage. 
All plays, save The House of Mirth, avoided a 
serious, realistic treatment, stressing instead 
comedy, sentimentalism and/or melodrama, 
though a number of the novels contained serious 
elements. 

Appendices contained a table showing the num- 
ber of dramatizations of American and foreign 
novels in relation to the total number of plays 
produced annually in the period, a chronological 
list of all adaptations of American novels, with 
production data, and a list of the best-selling 
novels which were dramatized. 


McCormick, Robert Andrew, “A Study of 
Original American Fantasy Presented on 
the New York Stage from 1920-1950,” U. 
of Denver. 


It was the purpose of this study: (1) to estab- 
lish a definition of fantasy; (2) to develop 
criteria by which to judge fantasy; (3) to ap- 
ply both definition and criteria to the fantasies 
written by American playwrights and _profes- 
sionally produced on the New York stage be- 
tween the years 1920 and 1950. 
from three 


The definition was developed 


sources: (1) the earliest meaning of the word, 
the making visible; (2) the one significant 
quality recognized by the authorities, that 


fantasy is unreal; and (3) Aristotle’s theory that 
all drama is an imitation of a human action. 
Fantasy was defined as a play wherein an ele- 
ment of the supernatural or unreal actively 
enters into an established reality, and with 
unreal or supernatural powers, is involved in 
the development and conclusion of the action. 
Although fantasy actuality and 
facts, it truth. It 
must express some mental, spiritual, or emotion- 


breaks with 
cannot distort reality or 
al reality. The criteria were evolved from the 
definition, from a study of the texts of plays 
which have been recognized as fantasies. 

The scientific, realistic approach to life was 
a definite influence upon American fantasy. 
This influence was not necessarily reflected in 
the theses—all the writers wrote of man in 
relationship to the modern world—but in the 
treatment of the theses. The majority of play- 
wrights chose to use realistic settings into 
which they introduced supernatural characters 
or forces, or they moved the action of their 
plays from the world of actuality into the 
world of fantasy by utilizing some device which 
could be explained in scientific terms. The 


supernatural characters, acting in more or less 
realistic terms, tended to be earthbound and 
reflected little of their supernational existence. 
Forces used to distort natural surroundings 
were often explained in scientific terms or 
were presented as unusual but not necessarily 
impossible phenomena. Rarely did a playwright 
attempt to make a complete break with actuality 
and present the entire play within the world 
of fantasy. 

Fantasy, in that it is a form of drama which 
does not depend upon mundane necessities of 
the realistic theatre and which allows for a 
more flexible expression of dramatic action, has 
always appealed to the playwright. In com 
parison with other forms of drama, however, 
only occasionally has fantasy achieved a degree 
of distinction. The period covered in this study 
proved no exception. Only a limited number of 
American fantasies received both critical ac- 
claim and commercial success. 


Osborne, C. Eugene, “A Critical Analysis of 
the Plays of Philip Barry,” U. of Denver. 


Philip Barry was a popular and _ successful 
playwright in the American theatre from 1923 
to his death in 1949. No thorough analysis of 
his work has been attempted, however, up to 
the present time. Furthermore, his position as a 
writer of modern drama of high literary quality 
did not appear to be sufficiently recognized. 

A critical analysis of Barry’s plays was there- 
fore attempted from the standpoint of both 
technique and content. Technique was con- 
sidered to include plot and structure, charateri- 
zation, dialogue, and setting. Content was analy 
zed as to theme, symbolization, and the partic- 
ular nature of the plays as to style and form. 

The analysis of technique tended to show the 
outstanding value of Barry’s dialogue. Although 
the playwright’s ability is patent in the art of 
telling a story, in the arrangement of climax 
and denouement, and in arousing sympathy for 
his characters, Barry’s greatest talent lay in the 
writing of dialogue. Contrary to the statements 
of certain critics, his achieving of connotation 
and atmosphere in an abbreviated and poetic 
style of speech perhaps has no equal in modern 
American and British drama. Such dialogue 
displays both beauty and depth of character 
revelation. 

In content, Barry’s themes in all his work 
appeared to contain the principle of individual 
freedom and integrity. In several plays the 
themes gave evidence of some originality. Each 
of Barry’s works contains a problem which is 
solved by a moralistic application of love and 
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integrity of character. The analysis attempted to 
point out the characteristic synthesis in the 
denouement which marks the playwright’s at- 
titude of restraint. Combined with this middle- 
of-the-way philosophy and concern for the 
problems of the individual Barry evidenced an 
ability to entertain; his sense of theatre resulted 
in the withholding of extended argument. 
This surface and mannered gaiety resulted in 
comedies as 
Such 


terms as applied to Barry’s works were con- 


the general labeling of Barry’s 


comedy of manners and comedy. 


high 
sidered in the analysis to be misnomers. The 


conclusion was made that the _ playwright’s 
comedies should be placed in the larger area 
of comedy of character and that three of his 
serious dramas should be termed dominantly 
impressionistic in style. It was further suggested 
in the analysis that if Barry’s comedies were not 
termed comedy of manners and high comedy, 
his work would lose some of the opprobrium at- 
tached to the presence of some emotion and 
sentimentality in his plays. Furthermore, there 
seemed to be no evidence that Barry attempted 
to write either comedy of manners or high 
comedy. Judged in a large and less rigid field 
of drama, it was suggested that Barry’s work 
would acquire a new significance. 

Of less impact than the work of Eugene 
O'Neill, it was nevertheless the conclusion of 
the analysis that Philip Barry should be placed 
high among modern American dramatists for 
his individuality theme, for his 


brilliant dialogue, and his restraint of attitude 


of style and 


in a period of extreme viewpoints among dra- 
matic writers. 


Roach, Josh Philip, “A Study of Some Un- 
published American Melodramas,” U. of 
Denver. 


The purposes of this study were (1) to 
analyze certain unpublished plays produced in 
the popular theatres of America during the 
first decade of the twentieth century, (2) to 
compare the plays dealing with the frontier with 
some non-frontier plays of the same era, (3) 
to relate the situations found in the frontier 
plays with the actual situations present on the 
frontiers of the period, (4) to compare the 
characters used in the frontier plays with the 
standard types found in the melodrama, (5) to 
discuss the theatres in which these plays were 
produced, and (6) to point out certain social 
and economic implications present in the plays 
of the frontier. 

\ group of thirty-eight manuscripts used in 


Chicago during the early part of the twentieth 


century by the Crescent Comedy Company were 
presented to the writer and were the basis for 
the present study. Twenty plays were chosen 
for analysis, seven non-frontier melodramas, and 
thirteen dealing with life on one of the Ameri- 
can frontiers. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century the 
plays based on American themes were becoming 
more and more popular with audiences through- 
out the country. The life on the frontier was 
providing plot material for many of the plays 
presented in the “ten-twenty-thirty” type the- 
atres as well as for the higher houses in the 
cities. These plays, some good and others bad, 
followed the lines of the melodrama which had 
become popular during the nineteenth century. 
Some truly American characters were develop- 
ing in the plays, however, based on America’s 
new concept of frontier personalities. 

Although none of the plays used in this study 
were written by well-known playwrights, all of 
them were produced professionally in the 
popular theatres of the period and apparently 
enjoyed some degree of popularity. There were 
indications in some of the better plays of at- 
tempts to get away from the melodrama formula 
and to write more significant dramas based on 
American life. 

Since none of these plays were published and 
since they did reflect an attitude toward life 
on the frontiers and the people who lived on 
them, some further study of the plays by stu- 
dents of the theatre would seem to be justified. 
Abstract by JAck L. Cocpiti, U. of Denver 
Smoot, James Stewart, “Platform Theater: 

Theatrical Elements of the Lyceum-Chau- 

tauqua,” U. of Michigan.* 


This study examines theatrical elements of the 
American Lyceum and Chautauqua Movements. 
The study answers three questions: (1) By what 
means did the Lyceum-Chautauqua 
(2) What did Platform 
tribute to 


promote 
theater? Cheater con- 
(3) How might 
the Platform Theater plan have promoted na- 


tional American theater? 


American theater? 


Data were collected from periodicals and news- 
papers of the period; interviews and correspond- 
ence with Lyceum-Chautauqua performers, man- 
agers, workers, and observers; the personal files 
of performers, managers, and workers; and pub- 
lications by participants in the Lyceum-Chau- 
tauqua Movement. 

Chapters I through IV trace the development 
of Platform Theater. 
um and 


The growth of the Lyce- 
the Chautauqua their educa- 


tional origins to their establishment as com- 


from 
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mercial enterprises appears in Chapter I. Chap- 
ter II covers the commercial phase of the Lyce- 
um-Chautauqua, 1910-1932, during which it be- 
came a popular cultural outlet for approximate- 
ly one-fifth of the nation’s population. This 
popularity enabled the Lyceum-Chautauqua to 
introduce “theater” into regions which were 
predominantly non-theatrical, and, in some 
instances, even anti-theatrical. 

How “theater” 
Chautauqua is shown in Chapter III. As “read- 
ings” from novels and plays grew more theatri- 
cal in nature and as performers adopted make- 


was introduced on Lyceum- 


up and costume to “act out” scenes from plays 
and novels, anti-theatre bias diminished among 
Lyceum-Chautauqua patrons. The full emergence 
of Platform Theater is presented in Chapter 
IV. Emphasis upon the “educational value” of 
drama allowed the introduction of professional 
acting companies on Platform Theater. “Classic 
drama,” followed by “modern” plays, won such 
approval that Lyceum-Chautauqua 
were able to present “Broadway” plays and 


managers 


players with a minimum of opposition. “Play 
Night” became the Lyceum-Chautauqua’s major 
attraction. 
Chapter V contributions of 
Platform Theater and estimates the potentiali- 


appraises the 


ties of such a plan as a means of promoting a 
national American theatre. 

Three general conclusions can be drawn from 
the study. (1) Platform Theater, like the theatre 
Middle 
developed from religious impulses; the sponsor- 


in ancient Greece and in the Ages, 
ship of the religious-inspired Chautauqua made 
“theater” 
qua patrons. Emphasis of the religious origin 


more acceptable to Lyceum-Chautau- 


of drama encouraged acceptance of dramatic art 
(2) Platform Theater 
theatrical 


among those 


awakened a 


patrons. 
audience in 
little 
to Amercan theatre history. Its ineffectual ef- 


potential 
rural America, although it contributed 
forts to establish a Main Street drama can be 
attributed to the negation of Platform Theater’s 
values, exploitation of its commercial attractions, 
and neglect of its potentialities as the founda- 
(3) The Plat- 
form Theater plan suggests a practicable means 


tion for a truly national theater. 


of filling the partial dramatic vacuum which 


still exists outside the few urban centers of 
dramatic activity and beyond the range of the 
road theaters, 


current companies, community 


and educational theaters. 


Stein, Frank, “A Philosophy of Theatre in 
a Christian-Democratic Commonwealth 
from which Criteria can be Drawn to 


Evaluate Works of Theatre as Both a 
Fine Art and an Amusement,” U. of 
Denver. 


The purpose of this study was to articulate 
theatre 
commonwealth and _ to 


a philosophy of existing in the 
Christian-Democratic 
derive from it criteria for evaluating works of 
theatre as both art and amusement. 

The method of procedure was an analysis of 
the written and produced play in terms of the 
philosophy of art of Aristotle, St. Thomas 
Aquinas and John Dewey. From this analysis 
emerged the written and 
produced play, and _ the 
criteria for evaluating narrative, linguistic and 


definition of the 
formulation of 


theatrical style. 

The written play is dramatic narrative and is 
an imitation of a complete human action, the 
style of writing being such that it is suitable for 
production on a stage. However as an art form, 
the play exists by itself, without the aid of 
production. If produced, it becomes a spectacle 
involving speech, pantomime and the com- 
bined efforts of the director and craftsmen. 

The 
are: the plot must be of prime importance, it 


criteria for evaluating narrative style 


must be unified with action and time, it must 
be probable and its complexity must be suff 
cient to engage attention, but not so great as to 
criteria for 


lose clarity and coherence. The 


evaluating linguistic style are: the languags 


must preserve a balance between clarity and 


subtlety, it must maintain a balance between 
elements, it 
plot. 


poetry and prose must be ap- 


propriate to the Pheatrical style is 


evaluated in terms of balance of the above 
elements. 

Evaluation of the magnitude of the idea and 
the worth of the subject matter involves moral 
criteria. These are the same for all the arts, 
certainly those which imitate human action 
One fundamental criterion applies here: is the 
play corrupting, or morally hurtful? This is a 
question of whether the play has _ greater 
positive or negative moral value; whether it 
causes more good or evil. This question must 
be asked in the context of Aristotelian analysis, 
since it is not an essential function of the play 
to teach. The play, as an art form, does not 
instruct, morally or intellectually. One may 
learn from a play in the same sense that one 
learns from life itself. If the play teaches, it is 
only in the sense that experience teaches. The 
play may have a bad moral effect if it over- 
excites the passions or misinforms the mind; it 
may have a good moral effect if it purges th« 


passions and gives the pleasure of contempla 
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tion. Any effect of the play, however, should not 
be considered as essentially didactic. 


Abstract by Philip S. Carroll, U. of Denver 


Stockdale, Joseph Gagen Jr., “Two Original 
Three-Act Plays and a Full Length Mo- 
tion Picture Scenario,” U. of Denver. 


The dissertation consists of two original three- 
act plays and one full length motion picture 
scenario. The basic criteria established for the 
thesis were: that the plays and scenario be 
screen and stageworthy, that they must involve 
the use of fresh that versatility in 
style and form must be shown, and that there 
should be a critical preface to each work. In 
each work the subject matter stemmed from the 


material, 


author’s interest rather than being imposed; 
likewise, the form and style of the two plays and 
the scenario stemmed from the form and style 
inherent within the material and was not super- 
imposed over that material. 

The purpose of the critical preface was to 
provide the author an opportunity to discuss 
the background of each work and to analyze 
the problems that arose through the dramati- 
zation of the material. The preface also pre- 
sented an opportunity for the coordination of 
materials and methods of research and creative 
techniques. 

The research consisted of a thorough examina- 
tion of bibliographical materials, absorption of 
form and style through reading in the period if 
the style was derivitive, and actually living with 
the people, in the case of one of the works. 

The Chastity Pact involved the use of biblio- 
graphical materia!, but the major research was 
provided by a thorough study of the life and 
times of Elizabethan England through reading 
the dramatic literature of the time. Both style 
and form were mainly derivative in the play. 
Interim used some bibliographical research but 
stemmed mainly from an absorption in the 
lives and culture of the Cherokee by living on 
the Cherokee North 


Sailor From No- 


Indian Reservation in 
Carolina for three summers. 
where used bibliographical material, supple- 
mented by informal interviews with G.I.’s who 
were in the St. Vith action. 

In the case of each work, the actual writing 
was done only after thorough and compre- 
hensive research so that the author was saturated 
with the material and had a detailed picture of 
the subject. Freedom has been taken with fact, 
notably in The Chastity Pact. The underlying 
concept in treating fact was always that the 


author was more concerned with the effect of the 


facts as motivation, rather than with the fact 
for its own sake. 


Stolzenbach, Norma Frizzelle, “The History 
of the Theatre in Toledo, Ohio, from Its 
Beginnings until 1893,” U. of Michigan.* 


The history of the nineteenth-century theatre 
in Toledo, Ohio, 
beginning with the founding of the city in 1833, 
and ending with the decline of the melodrama 
and the burning of the theatre which housed it 
in 1893. This study is divided into four sections; 
each section is devoted to the particular play- 


covers a sixty-year period 


house which was the major theatre of the period. 

rhe first section is devoted to the improvised 
theatre and the entertainment halls built by 
Ihomas Dunlap. The earliest drama in Toledo 


was presented in makeshift surroundings. In 


1850 Thomas Dunlap built Union Hall, the 
first commercial entertainment hall, which 
served Toledo as a theatre until 1856. In 


1856 Mr. Dunlap opened Stickney Hall, which 
housed dramatic entertainment until 1861. 


In 1861 A. N. White of New York built 
White's Hall. This playhouse was adequate to 
house the small casts of the standard romantic 
drama, but when the spectacular melodrama 
rose to popularity White’s Hall was too small. 


In 1871 the Wheeler Operahouse was opened. 
It was a typical nineteenth-century theatre with 
a large stage and ample room _ backstage. 
Wheeler Operahouse served for twenty-two years 
as Toledo’s major theatre and was visited by 
nearly every star who toured. The last five years 
of its existence it fell into disrepute. Toledo 
citizens began plans to build a “modern” the- 
atre; but before it could be built, the Wheeler 


Operahouse burned to the ground. 


The last section of this study is devoted to the 
minor theatres which presented entertainment 
at popular prices. In 1885 the Whitney manage- 
ment, operators of Wheeler Operahouse and 
all major theatres in the Midwest, renovated 
White’s Hall and changed the name to People’s 
Theatre. In 188g this 


People’s 


theatre closed, and a 


second [Theatre was opened. These 
touring companies from the 


minor New York theatres. 


theatres housed 


Various types of acting companies played 
nineteenth The 
Mid- 
leased 
Hall first 
managers 
leased it for the season. It also housed visiting 


Toledo during the 
Halls 
managed by 

the hall for a few 
housed 


century. 


Dunlap housed actors from the 
west who 


White’s 


whose 


mid-westerners 
weeks. 
resident companies 


stars who appeared with the resident company. 
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Wheeler Operahouse was played by stars, who 
traveled with their own companies, and by the 
well-balanced company which featured leading 
men and women instead of stars. 

Ihe drama played in the nineteenth century 
included plays by Shakespeare and the standard 
romantic dramas. The contemporary drama, 
including the well-made play, the melodrama, 
and the character comedy, became popular in 
the 1870's. 

Toledo, Ohio, a recognized lake port and rail- 
road center, was an important theatrical center. 
The theatres, the actors appearing in them, and 
the plays presented there are typical of those in 


all American “show towns.” 


Thompson, Isabel Cecilia, “Amateur The- 
atricals in St. Louis, Missouri, 1875-1890,” 
State U. of Iowa. 


A survey of amateur theatrical activity in St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1875-1890, included an exten- 
sive investigation of amateur entertainments, 
dramatic and miscellaneous, as related to the 
social and cultural scene. An analysis of factors 
contributing to the rise and decline of 
organized amateur theatricals and related social 
activities was of paramount. importance. 
Throughout the study it was the purpose of 
the writer to identify outstanding amateurs in 
social, cultural and 


relationship to their 


artistic contributions. 


Research was composed exclusively of ex- 


amination of primary source materials: news- 
papers, scrapbooks, program collections, corres- 
pondence and unpublished manuscripts. In 
addition to personal interviews, deeds of trust 
and transfers of title were investigated and 
recorded. 

The study deals with a topical presentation of 
a description of the social scene, representative 
entertainments, a 


miscellaneous amateur 


description of physical facilities, a complete 


history of the McCullough Dramatic Club, in 
addition to a section devoted to related dramatic 
organizations extending throughout the period. 
Chronological records of all materials were 
also compiled. 

Even though amateur theatricals flourished 


throughout the nineteenth century in St. 


Louis, at no time did they achieve the 


prominence and _ recognition accorded them 
during the period. The story of 
the amateur players was directly related to 
cultural renaissance 
characterized that period in the history of St. 


Louis. Ultimately, the general decline which 


designated 


the social and which 


concluded the era was reflected in the dis 
integration of organized amateur theatricals 
Factors contributing to the amateur revival 
had their origin in the economic, social and 
cultural trend of the times. The return of 
prosperity, relaxed attitudes with regard to the 
theatre, and enthusiasm for amateur theatricals 
which had been embraced by fashionable societ 
were responsible for popular support of the 
amateurs. The leadership of young men of 
talent, epitomized by the contributions of the 
Thomas, accounted for the 


youthful Augustus 


artistic excellence identified with amateur 


productions, especially those of the McCul 


lough Dramatic Club. 


The organization of the McCullough Club in 
1878, marked the most significant date in the 
history of the amateurs in St. Louis, as it was 
the most productive dramatic organization in 
that city throughout the period of study. It ha 
the reputation as being the most outstanding 
dramatic club in the United States from 1878 1 
1885, at which time the Amateur Comedy Clu 
of New York City was reorganized as being a 
competitor. One of the most unique and 
noteworthy aspects of the club was the frequent 
production of written by its 


original plays 


members, among whom Augustus Thomas was 


outstanding. 


An investigation of other organizations in 
dicated common characteristics to which success 
or failure could be attributed. An analysis of th: 
causes of failure indicated that financial in 
security, lack of leadership, poor organization 
and exclusive membership were responsible fo1 
the demise of those organizations. The membet 
ship of theatrical organizations falling within 
the range of investigation was not representative 
of the community at large, but was express! 
regime 


limited to an exclusive society whose 


was short-lived, and which was destined for 
disintegration and eventual extinction with the 


advent of the twentieth century. 


Thurman, Bedford, “Stark Young: A Bibli- 
ography of His Writings with a Selective 
Index to His Criticism of the Arts,” Cor- 
nell U.* 


Part I of this bibliographical aid to the study 
of Young's criticism of the arts in general and of 
the theatre in particular provides a complete 
bibliography of his published works from 1gos 
to August, 1953. Items within each of five dif 
ferent divisions are listed chronologically, wit! 
an indication of. the formal literary types of 


each selection—whether poem, original or 
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translated play, long or short fiction, criticism, 
or general essay. 

The and magazine 
writings recorded in the fifth and longest di- 
vision of the Bibliography are all brought to- 
gether 


titles of the newspaper 


here for the first time anywhere. Some 


early unsigned or pseudonymous periodical 
writing of Young is identified, as is some writing 
that was published in The New Republic under 
the initials “S. Y.,” 


other bibliographical source. 


work not included in any 


this fifth 
(1) asummarizing comment on the general essays 


Provided in division, moreover, is 


of Young, and (2) the essential facts as to the 
content of each separate titled item Young wrote 
in such periodicals as Theatre Arts, The New 
York Times, and The New Republic. For ex- 
ample, the essay Young contributed to Theatre 
Arts, appears in the 
raphy—with the symbol 


February, 1924, Bibliog- 
(T) indicating theatre 
essay—as follows: “(T) ‘Illusion in Acting, TA, 
FEBRUARY, 1924). Reprinted with 


a few changes in Glamour, 1925, and Theatre 


8:g8-102 


Practice, 1g26. Acting is not a matter of imitation, 


reproduction, verisimilitude; the actor should 


not be the character, the actor 


truth of 


should act the 
character: the acting lies not in re- 
(‘the 
4nd the 
The New 
appears in the 
Bibliography as follows: I) ‘It is the Lark,’ 
NR, 33:321 (FEBRUARY 14, 1929). Reprinted 
in Immortal Shadows, 1948. Romeo and Juliet. 
Henry Miller's Theatre, January 24, 


production or duplication, but in idea 
eternity of love, grief, and death,’ etc.).” 
theatre review 


Republic, 


Young wrote for 


February 14, 1923, 


1923.” 
Part 11, supplying a Selective Index to the 
Bibliography of Part I, is organized into three 
(B) the 
architecture, dancing, literature, music, painting, 


sculpture; and (C) theatre art (subdivided into 


divisions: (A) art in general; arts of 


the art of the theatre, the elements of the the- 


atre—acting, audience, décor, directing, play- 


writing, producing, theatre buildings; critics 
and theorists of theatre and drama; and history 


of theatre and drama). 


Five principles guiding the preparation of the 
Index were: (1) to indicate the location of key 
essays that clearly reveal Young’s aesthetic be- 
liefs and criteria of judgment; (2) to cite certain 
articles which seem to have particular historical 
value; (3) to index Young’s total comment on 
all prominent artists, and on many others, in 
all phases of theatrical art (for example, the 
names of 381 actors, 58 designers, 56 directors, 
241 playwrights, and 54 producers are indexed): 
(4) to employ considerable cross-referencing be- 
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cause of the inter-relatedness of many of Young’s 
ideas; but (5) to make no distinction in index- 
ing between a passing comment by Young and 


an extended discussion by him. 


West, Jerry J., “Three Original Plays,” U. 
of Denver. 


[his dissertation is a presentation of three 
original plays by the author in an attempt to 
convey his personal philosophy of life, and in 
particular, of drama. The author considers him- 
self fortunate to be a member of the new 
generation of playwrights, defining that gen- 
eration as those dramatists have 


who begun 


or done the major their work in the 


period of years following World War II. 


part of 


In a rather lengthy foreword, in which con- 
temporary playwrights are discussed with regard 
to their contributions to this new generation, the 
author states his personal philosophy. He says, 
the writing of plays must be a happy process. 
Ihe playwright must believe that he is creating 
people out of new cloth, characters who may 
have to go out on their own in the world. They 
must be sent forth properly conceived. If they 
do not and create a 


live among people new 


understanding, then they must and _ the 


playwright must bury them and mourn them as 


die, 


his children, determining to send the next group 
forth better suited to live among mankind. 
The 


Vouth, is the author's attempt to present the 


first play, entitled In the Cannon’s 
basic premise that war may be an argument for 
itself as a training ground for strong men, who 
will back to civilian 


life and help create a better world for having 


carry the lessons learned 


had those truths thrust upon them so violently. 


Ihe second play, A Lovely Green Jungle, is a 
fantasy, and deals with the author’s attempt to 
explore the theory that the unreal is more 
desirable than the real. It is a subjective study 
of an amatory dream of an unhappy, unsatisfied 
male. The author considers this play a serious 
attempt to understand the unconscious or 
conscious daydream as a contributing factor to 


marital unhappiness. 

The final play, The Fence, is a problem play 
dealing with intolerance and the race problem 
in West Virginia. The author attempts to pre- 
sent some possible solutions to the black-white 
problem, and to predict some probable effects of 
the proposed solutions, and effects if the solu- 


tions are not utilized. 


Abstract by Jack L. Cocpm1, U. of Denver 
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Woodbury, Lael Jay, “Styles of Acting in 
Serious Drama on the Nineteenth Century 
American Stage,” U. of LIllinois.* 


This study describes the various styles of act- 
ing in serious drama on the nineteenth century 
American stage. Representative actors, their styles 
and techniques are studied from descriptions of 
actual performances found in reviews, articles, 
and reminiscences, and from studies of pictures, 
plays, lighting, costumes, and stage and scenery 
arrangements. The evidence indicates that five 
distinct styles of acting were prevalent on the 
American stage in the nineteenth century. 

“The Classic Style” 
Thomas 


describes the acting of 
Abthorpe Cooper, America’s most 
popular actor from about 1798 to 1810. “The 
Romantic Style” describes the acting of George 
Frederick Cooke, Edmund Kean, Mrs. Mary 
Duff, Junius Brutus Booth, and William Charles 
Macready, who were popular from 1810 to the 
1840's. “The Democratic Style” describes the 
acting of Edwin Forrest and Charlotte Cushman, 
who enjoyed great popularity from about 1826 
until the “The Neo-Romantic 
Style” describes the acting of Edwin Booth, 
Lawrence Barrett, and 


early 1870's. 


Mary Anderson, who 
were popular from about 1857 until about 18go. 
“The Realistic Style” describes the acting of 
Matilda Heron, Clara Morris, and Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske. 
but did 
1890's. 

The Classic style of acting was best suited to 
the creation of such personages as 
Virginius, Pierre, and Damon. The classic actor 
spoke in a cultivated and lofty style, and he 
moved with a studied elegance, beauty, and 
dignity which conformed to the art of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 


It was introduced as early as 1857 


not become dominant until the late 


noble 


The Romantic style of acting favored plays 
having intense emotional scenes such as Richard 
III and A New Way to Pay Old Debts. The 
romantic actor often spoke in harsh rasping 
tones and employed complex changes in pitch, 
rhythm, and rate. He paced the stage, moving 
abruptly, impulsively, without grace or beauty, 
dictated by the violence of his passion and the 
need for freedom of expression of the individual. 

The Democratic style of acting was best 
exemplified in roles demanding great physical 
Strength and confidence such as Lady Macbeth 
and Spartacus The democratic actor cultivated 
a powerful skillfully modulated voice based on 
the studied principles of contemporary 
elocution. His movements were bold, powerful, 
and decisive, in keeping with the 
rugged individualism in vogue at the time 


ideals of 
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The Neo-Romantic style of acting was best 
suited to Shakespearean and other romantic 
plays. The neo-romantic actor practiced precise 
articulation and abrupt shifts in pitch, speed, 
and volume. His movement was dynamic and 
of considerable emotional intensity, but 
restrained to conform to the growing taste for 
refinement in manners and art. 

The Realistic style of acting was appropriate 
to Ibsen’s plays and others of the realistic move- 
ordinary 
conversational tones, using all the pauses, slurs, 


and 


ment. The realistic actor spoke in 


repetitions of ordinary speech, and he 


moved with no more grace than one does in 
ordinary life. He reflected the new philosophy 
of seeing things as they are, not as they could or 


should be. 


Abstract by Mitprep Howarp, U. of Illinois 


Work, William, “The Libretto in Contempo- 
rary American Musical Comedy,” U. of 
Wisconsin.* 


If the has 
excelled in any one type of dramatic entertain- 
ment, it has the musical 
comedy. The libretto is generally regarded as 
the foundation upon which the other basic ele- 


contemporat \ American theatre 


been in realm of 


ments in musical comedy—song, dance and 
spectacle—are built. This investigation has 
sought to trace briefly the development of 


American musical comedy and to examine in 


some detail the dramaturgy of the book. The 
primary source materials have been the librettos 
of fifty-two musicals produced in New York City 
between 1925 and 1952. 

comedy is largely a 


American musical 


phenomenon of the goth century. Its roots, how- 


ever, reach into the distant recesses of the- 
atrical history. There has been an almost un- 
interrupted association between music and 


comedy in world theatre; musical comedy is but 
a latter-day manifestation of the same facet of 
the dramatic instinct that led to the Dionysian 
revels, the plays of Aristophanes, the commedia 
dell’ arte, the opera bouffe, the ballad opera, 
and the Savoy operas of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
The lineage of American musical comedy in- 
both native and 


cludes elements that were of 


foreign origin. Pantomime and extravaganza 


supplied elements of spectacle; comic opera 
provided an integrated musical score; burlesque 
contributed its preoccupation with femininity; 
and the American musical farce demonstrated 
the validity of a plot that was founded on a 
simple, realistic situation and that was conveyed 


through the vernacular. 
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Since musical comedy is still in a formative 
stage, it is difficult to make generalizations that 
will adequately encompass the diverse modes 
and techniques which it has exhibited. Libret- 
shown an increasing tendency to 
ignore the conventions and formulas that once 
dominated the light musical stage. Certain over- 
all trends, however, have been in evidence 
throughout the period covered by the central 
part of this study. 


tists have 


Almost all musical comedies utilize a two-act 
many-scened form. Exterior settings are more 
than in the non-musical types of 
drama. Musical comedies tend to involve large 


prevalent 


casts even beyond the supernumeraries required 
fer the choruses. 

The plot materials in musical comedy are 
basically simple, although frequently contrived. 
Romantic invariable in- 
gredient; it is most frequently suppressed when 
an author wishes to establish a satirical theme. 

Much of the humor of musical comedy 


love is an almost 


is of 
a farcical nature. The comedy of situation and 
of physical action predominate over that of 
The are 
generally primitive in and 
obvious in their intent. Comedy that is inserted 


character. verbal forms of humor 


their conception 


arbitrarily and for its own sake appears along 
with that which legitimately makes pertinent 
comment. 

In recent years there has been a perceptible 
sophistication in the materials and techniques 
of the libretto. The basic elements of dialogue, 
song and dance have been more closely in- 
tegrated. banal 


characters, situ- 


ations, hackneyed themes and infantile language 


Stereotyped 


have at times given way to materials that are 
more original and provocative. Irrelevancies and 
inconsistencies in plot development have been 
abandoned in favor of more realistic motiva- 
tional patterns. Comic techniques have been 
refined; subtlety has gained a foothold at the 
expense of the obvious. In its over-all drama- 
turgy, the musical comedy libretto has moved 
in the direction of the better examples of non- 
led to 


of substantial 


musical drama. Experimentation has 


the successful embodiment ideas 
in some librettos, and in others mature fantasy 
has replaced the juvenile, pseudo-realistic style 
of many of the earlier musical comedies. The 
books of many of the most successful musical 
comedies have been based on previous literary 
works. Plays, novels and operas are the most 
frequently used sources. 

While there is still evidence of a patronizing 
attitude toward the libretto on the part of the 
professional reviewers, they have shown an in- 
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creasing disposition to accord it serious critical 
attention. In general, they praise musical comedy 
books that are imaginative, lively, intelligent, 
consistent and witty; they are prone to censure 
those which are trite, pretentious, muddled, 
dull or lacking in good taste. 


Old-fashioned operettas and formulated musi- 
cal comedies still enjoy a limited vogue. They 
have been increasingly displaced, however, by 
works characterized by maturity and genuine 
artistic integrity. 


Yocum, Jack Harlan, “A History of Thea- 
tre in Houston, 1836-1954,” U. of Wiscon- 


sin.* i | 
The story of theatre in New Orleans, in 
Mobile, in St. Louis, in the West—all have 


been the subjects for various studies; but one 
of the more important links or terminals in the 
frontier theatre was that of Houston, Texas. 


It has been the purpose of this thesis to 
attempt to establish what role Houston has 
played in the history of American theatre. 


Three main chronological periods emerge: the 
period of the Republic (1836-1846); the period 
between the close of 
World War I (1846-1918); and the period after 
World War I. 
the 
the capital of Texas and a flourishing city, 
there 


Mexican War and the 


During Republic, while Houston was 


for theatre. 
Unlike the pattern in many frontier commun- 


was a continuous demand 
ities, professional actors came first and then 


gave way to the amateurs. Touring stars and 
unsuccessful thespians came to appear for as 
long as the public would come to see them. 
When the quickly 


ceased to patronize them, they 


jaded Houston audience 


would either 
return to the United States or head for the ex- 
panding horizons of the new frontier. Some 
the West 


New Orleans, and still others left Texas only to 


went to Coast, others returned to 
return again. Among the early performers and 
managers were Henri Corri, John Carlos, Alex 
Newton, Joseph Jefferson, Ben DeBar, and the 
Barnes families. Despite some local attempts 
at playwriting, no plays of lasting importance 
The with 
Newton-Hart Company, which included young 


resulted. first period closed the 


Joseph Jefferson and his mother. 

The second period (1846-1918) saw the evolu- 
tion of a “parasitic” Houston, one 
which depended upon other sources for pro- 


theatre in 


ductions. In the 1850’s the first attempt was 
made to establish a Galveston-Houston circuit. 
As Houston grew during the Civil War, so did 
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its theatre. The number of performances in- 
creased in this important transportation center 
of the nineteenth century. Immediately after 
the Civil War Henry Greenwall began to ex- 
pand his theatrical 


then 


empire, starting first in 


Galveston, moving his headquarters to 


Houston before going on to New Orleans. 
During the second period many theatres were 
built, but each one fell short of the public 
demands. The detailed accounts and the crit- 
icisms of the theatres built in this time are most 
informative. The acting styles, the actors who 
appeared, and were all 
evaluated by the critics of the Houston news- 


the plays presented 


papers. The critics were invariably outspoken. 
After World War I, Houston began to de- 
velop its own theatre. Today the names of 
Albus 
theatre 


Margo Jones, Nina Vance and Joanna 


figure prominently in the national 


scene. These people have contributed much 
to the development of Houston as an increas- 
ingly important theatrical center. 

The constant effort directed toward “having a 
theatre of our own” has never been abandoned 
by Houston citizens; and the attempts, variously 
successful, have always pointed in this direc- 
tion. To tell the story of these attempts has 


been the purpose of this thesis. 


Zerke, Carl Frederick, “George Bernard 
Shaw’s Ideas on Acting,” Florida State U.* 


This study was an attempt to ascertain George 
Bernard Shaw’s ideas on acting. The sources 
were Shaw’s nondramatic writings. 


Shaw defines acting in scattered comments as 
the art of making an audience think more high- 
ly or feel more deeply by presenting, in terms 
of the author’s script, a human being whom 
the audience will imagine, for the moment, to 
be real. The presentation should be developed 
through the actor’s selection from his natural 
movements and speech and through the con- 
scious arrangement of these details. An actor 
prepares and 


presents a role in five steps: 


“interpretation, invention, selection, creation, 


and fine execution.” The accomplishments of 
the actor may be divided inte “technical, psy- 
chological, and scenographic.” 

“Technical accomplishments,’ the founda- 
tion of the actor’s art include the actor's use 
of voice and command of 


body, his stage 


technique, his ability to rehearse efficiently, 
and his training and qualifications for acting. 
Shaw’s major views on technical skill can be 
summarized in nine statements: (1) adequate 


vocal control begins with thorough practice of 


the “alphabet,” (2) ideally, the actor’s gestures 
and movements help to project the author’s 
ideas, (3) “style,” one of the actor’s resources, 
can be taught even to actors who are not well 
qualified for the stage, but style alone cannot 
make an actor, (4) “point-making,” which _ is 
essentially putting emphasis in the necessary 
degree where it is needed in the play, is an 
stock 
devices are part of the actor’s equipment, hx 


indispensable acting skill, (5) although 
should not substitute them for his original, 


creative thinking, (6) the comic actor should 
have a strong “pathetic” quality, (7) a “golden 
rule” of comic acting states that, if the acton 
takes care of the character, the lines will tak« 
care of themselves, (8) among the actor’s quali 
fications the first is imagination; and (g) the 
greatest service a teacher can render a student 


of acting is to develop his “artistic conscience.” 


The actor’s command of technical skills will 
be of little help to him if he cannot also “in 
terpret the author’s text and invent the ap 
propriate physical expression for it.” These two 
abilities, together with the actor’s use of his 
emotions, his artistry, and his relationship with 
the audience may be classified under “psycholog 
ical accomplishments.” Shaw's ideas on_ these 
matters include the following points: (1) the 
actor should cultivate his emotions, but should 
never allow himself to feel the emotions of his 
character, (2) ideally, he should let the audi 
ence share the emotional experience without 
“harrowing” their emotions, (3) everything the 
actor does on stage should be artistic; even when 
he portrays an ugly or disagreeable character, 
the effect should be “agreeably disagree 
rather than offensive, (4) a tacit understanding 
must exist between the actor and the audience 
before a play can be successfully staged; and 
(5) laughter and applause are objectionable in 
the theatre because they disturb the illusion 


and handicap the actors. 


Under Shaw’s “scenographic accomplishments 
may be classified the actor’s use of costume and 
makeup and his relation to the physical elements 
marked 


of production. All of these have a 


effect on the actor’s performance. 


VI. Speech and Hearing Disorders 


Amster, Walter W., “A Comparative Study 
of the Breathing and Speech Coordina- 
tions of Laryngectomized and Normal 
Subjects, Including an Evaluation of the 
Relationships between the Breathing and 
Speech Coordinations of the Laryngec- 
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tomized and their Judged Intelligibility,” 
Syracuse U.* 


This study was designed to compare the 
breathing and speech coordinations and judged 
speech intelligibility of normal, and 
fifteen laryngectomized speakers not employing 


artificial larynx for communication. 


fifteen 


he groups 
were comparable in mean age and age range. 

The hypotheses examined were: laryngectom- 
ized speakers essentially continue normal breath- 
ing and speech coordinations and that speakers 
judged more _ intelligible 


would approximate 


more closely normal coordinations than those 
judged less intelligible. 

A custom-built, motor-driven variable speed 
kymograph was utilized in securing breathing 
Each speaker 
spoke the same five-, seven-, and nine-syllable 


and speech coordination data. 
phrases and sixty-syllable paragraph. 

included 
breathing cycles per minute and amplitude of 
chest and abdominal tracings. 


Measurements of silent breathing 
Speech tracings 
were measured for total time in speaking the 
phrase and paragraph number of phrases and 
amplitude of abdominal and chest excursions. 

[ape recordings were made for each laryngec- 
tomized subject while speaking different sets of 
fifty phonetically balanced monosyllabic words, 
Haagen’s Multiple Choice Intelligibility Tests, 
and ten unrelated sentences. The recordings 
were audited by speech pathology and audiology 
majors. An intelligibility score for each index 
and a combined intelligibility score were com- 
puted for each speaker. 

Rhythm analysis of the sentences spoken by 
the laryngectomized speakers was completed, and 
cineflurographic film views were made for five 
laryngectomized and one normal speaker. 


Results 

Silent Breathing 

Laryngectomized speakers differed significant- 
ly from the normal group, exhibiting greater 
number of breathing cycles per minute and 
greater chest amplitude. Kymograph configura- 
tion patterns for both groups, however, revealed 
marked similarity. 


Speech Breathing 

Laryngectomized speakers differed significant- 
ly from the normal group exhibiting greater 
total time and number of phrases in speaking. 
Chest and abdominal amplitude measurements 
for the sixty-syllable paragraph revealed no 
significant differences between groups. 

Kymograph tracings, distributions of predictor 
scores (total time, number of phrases, rhythm) 


and the cineflurographic film views revealed 


intelli- 
gible approached the speech coordinations of 


laryngectomized speakers judged most 
normal subjects more closely than those judged 
less intelligible. 

Predictors of intelligibility contributing the 
greatest percentage of predictable variance 
proved to be rhythm, time, and phrases, with 
rhythm 


providing the greatest percentage of 


predictable variance for one predictor. The 
combination of rhythm-time-phrases with sen- 
tences offered the greatest percentage of predict- 
able variance for the entire correlation data. 

Laryngectomized speakers did not disassociate 
respiration and phonation. For the speakers 
judged low in intelligibility there was some 
evidence of breakdown of speech coordinations 
which reduced the efficiency of the respiration- 
phonation process. 


There was evidence of synchrony of inspira- 
tory and expiratory phases of respiration for 
high intelligibility speakers in both gross and 
small detail. Definite dysynchrony was revealed 
for low intelligibility speakers. 

Cineflurographic film views indicated: High 
intelligibility speakers did not appear to em- 
ploy swallowing behavior. Intake of air was 
limited to the proximal portion of the esoph- 
agus. The site of the pseudo-glottis appeared 
to be a small narrow vibrating portion of the 
esophagus in the approximate region of the re- 
constructed crico-pharyngeal sphincter. Low in 
telligibility speakers revealed decided swallowing 
behavior which propelled air into medial por- 
tion of esophagus with some escape into stom- 
ach. The pseudo-gtottis appeared to occupy a 
relatively larger vibrating portion of the esoph- 
agus extending below the reconstructed crico- 
pharyngeal sphincter. 


Baker, Elmer E. J., Jr., “Historical Survey 
of Etiological Concepts of Aphasia and 
Their Influence upon Aphasic Speech Re- 
habilitation,” New York U.* 


This study is an investigation of the past and 
present etiological theories of aphasic speech 
and their influences upon the literature con- 
cerned with aphasic speech rehabilitation. Here- 
tofore there has been no attempt to relate the 
various clinical techniques to the profuse and 
conflicting etiological concepts that have been 
evolved. 
exist 


Relationships that among contending 


and concurring etiological theories were ex- 


amined, and the development of the diverse 
theories of causation were related to the growth 


of educational, 


psychological, and medical 
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knowledge. Beginning with the year 1800 the 
theories of the cerebral localization of speech 
functions were explored and delineated. The 
variant theories of cerebral functioning and of 
functions 
were compared and contrasted. The theories of 


the cerebral localization of speech 


each investigator were examined in order to 
determine the indebtedness to earlier contribu- 
tions. The various symptomatological classi- 
fications were set forth together with the ration- 
ales that each investigator of aphasia provided. 
The diagrammatic schematizations of the cere- 
bral functioning of speech that were popular in 
ithe latter part of the nineteenth century were 
analyzed and related to observed aphasic syn- 
dromes. The psychological approaches to apha- 
sia were set forth with a particular emphasis 
upon the utilization of dynamic concepts of 
language in these approaches. 

Discernible trends in the etiological think- 
ing about aphasia were described. The shifts 
of attention from strict anatomical localization 
of speech functions to physiological localization 
principles, and finally to the holistic psycholog- 
ical approaches to aphasic language disorders 
were developed as succeeding groups of investi- 
gators were considered. 

The literature on aphasic speech rehabilita- 
tion was investigated to determine the extents 
to which the various etiological concepts have 
been utilized. Frequencies of utilization were 
determined for the following factors: (1) the 
notation of various etiological investigators; (2) 
the various aphasic speech symptomatology 
classifications; (3) the various systems of testing 
and diagnosis; (4) etiological investigators’ the- 
ries of cerebral localization; (5) etiological in- 
vestigators’ theories of cerebral functioning; (6) 
pivotal concepts of cerebral mechanisms of 
language and of the nature of aphasic language 
disturbances. 

In addition to ascertaining the scope of the 
recognition of various etiological concepts in a 
‘quantitative sense, the ways in which specific 
etiological concepts were adopted and utilized in 
establishing rationales for speech rehabilitation 
techniques were developed in detail. The specific 
speech therapeutic techniques suggested for the 
treatment of motor aphasia, auditory aphasia, 
and amnesic aphasia were related to the varied 
etiological conceptions of these language dis- 
-orders. 

Therapeutic concepts of aphasic speech re- 
habilitation relate closely to etiological concepts 
of aphasia. The contradictions and unsolved 
problems contained in the etiological literature 
relate closely to the uncertainties and the differ- 


ences of opinion in the literature on therapeusis. 
Evidences were found for the need of further 
explorations into and clarifications of the etiol- 
ogy and the therapeusis. The study presents 
specific recommendations for future neurological 
and therapeutic research. 

It is hoped that this historical development of 
the various theories of causation and their in- 
fluences upon therapy furnishes a chronological 
and a logical sequence for pivotal thinking about 
the problem, and that it provides a rationale for 
the varied therapeutic methodologies. 


Berlin, Asa Jairus, “An Exploratory At- 
tempt to Isolate Types of Stuttering,” 
Northwestern U.* 


This study was designed to explore the possi- 
bility that the present classification of “stutter- 
ing” includes different types of problems which 
are alike only in terms of grossly similar speech 
symptoms. The presence of different types of 
stutterings is postulated on the basis of state- 
ments and inferences in the literature, the inade 
quate results of research based upon the as 
sumption of homogeneity among stutterers, and 
analogy to other problems in which meaningful 
sub-classifications have been found. Possible 
places for the location of meaningful differences 
between stuttering types are discussed in terms 
of the writer's concept of the structure of a 
pathology: antecedents, conditions and _ evi- 
dences. 

One hundred and ten adult stutterers, go men 
and 20 women, were examined in twelve areas 
of inquiry: sex ratio; the stuttering symptom 
other 


the onset of stuttering; with 


stutterers 


contact 
before onset; diadochokinetic rate: 
personality; laterality problems; birth history 
health family history of 


history; stuttering, 


left-handedness and twinning; home environ- 
ment; and developmental ages of words, sen- 
tences and bladder control. The information 
was obtained by parent and subject question 
laterality 


naires, a battery, a 


syllable diadochokinetic rate test, and the Min- 


speech test, a 


nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. There 
is an extended discussion of the findings in each 
area for the total group as they compare with 
results of similar studies in the general popula 
tion and other stuttering samples. 

Seven groups were selected as representing 
possible stuttering types on the basis of (1) 
family history of stuttering, (2) laterality prob- 
lems, (3) reported poor home environment, (4) 
presumptive brain damage, (5) slow diadoch- 
okinesis, (6) evidence of maladjustment, and (7) 


evidence of dysphemia. Each of these groups 
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was compared with a “control” group, made up 
either of the remainder of the total sample or 
a group more precisely defined to represent the 
absence of the particular item which defined the 
type under consideration. All of the comparisons 
were on the basis of scores and_ incidences 
achieved by the members of each group in the 
areas sampled. 

Che familial, crossed-sided laterality and pre- 
sumptively brain damaged groups _ presented 
enough differences to be considered worthy of 
continued study. The familial groups differed 
reliably in having a higher percentage of fe- 
males, more contact with stutterers, more high 
fevers and a greater total number of illnesses 
before the onset of stuttering and a greater 
percentage of moderate number of respiratory 
infections. The crossed-sided dominant group 
(hand and eye dominance on opposite sides of 
the body) reported significantly later ages of 
onset and fewer precipitating causes for the 
stuttering. The presumptively brain damaged 
group differed reliably in that fewer believed 
their speech was “very much improved,” more 
reported a gradual onset of symptoms, fewer 
had significantly high MMPI scores, fewer re- 
ported accidents and more reported operations 
before the onset of stuttering. 

Among the other findings was a lack of evi- 
dence that the stutterers had an unusually large 
representation of left-handedness or ambidex- 
terity, and there was no group tendency toward 
maladjustment or a particular personality struc- 
ture as indicated by the MMPI. 


Berlinsky, Stanley L., “A Comparison of 
Stutterers and Non-Stutterers in Four 
Conditions of Experimentally Induced 
Anxiety,” U. of Michigan.* 


Procedures designed to induce varying levels of 
anxiety were administered in- 


dividually to fourteen stutterers and to four- 


experimentally 


teen non-stutterers of comparable ages. The 
method used to induce anxiety consisted of 
having the subject perform a pursuit task in- 
volving the manipulation of a moving spot of 
light within a circumscribed area administered 
under stress conditions of electric shock. The 
four experimental conditions were: (1) Familiar- 
ization, (2) Anxiety with speech permitted, (3) 
Anxiety with no speech permitted, and (4) 
Anxiety with speech used to direct another 
operator. 

Prior to the administration of the experiment- 
al conditions, the Saslow Screening Test was 
used as a measure of chronic anxiety level. 
During the course of the experiment the subject's 


radial pulse rate, respiratory amplitude, rate of 
respiration, and changes in skin conductance 
were recorded to provide indices of the level of 
transient anxiety. The subject’s speech was re- 
corded by tape recorder and later analyzed to 
determine the frequency, duration, and kind of 
stuttering blocks evidenced. The amount of 
speech produced was also analyzed in terms of 
the average number of words spoken per min- 
ute during the course of the experimental con- 
ditions. 

Major findings were as follows: 

1. Stutterers and non-stutterers did not differ 
with respect to their level of chronic anxiety as 
measured by the Saslow Screening Test. 

2. Frequency and kinds of stuttering varied 
significantly for the stutterers between the ex- 
perimental conditions. The stutterers produced 
the most stutterings, as indicated by high fre- 
quency and high proportion of tonic blocks, in 
Condition Four (Anxiety with speech used to 
direct another operator). 


3. Of the several indices of transient anxiety, 
changes in skin conductance showed the greatest 
variation from condition to condition. 

4. The measures of transient anxiety were 
not significantly related with each other in the 
majority of the relationships tested, indicating 
that anxiety as analyzed in terms of the individ- 
ual measures was not defined within the limits 
of this experiment. The anxiety 
showed a different pattern of relationship for 
stutterers and non-stutterers. This finding sug- 


measures 


gests that physiological measures of anxiety may 
mean something different for the stutterers and 
non-stutterers. 

5. Stutterers, when compared with non-stut- 
terers, were found to have significantly lower 
pulse rates, higher respiratory amplitude, higher 
rate of respiration, as well as the differential pat- 
terns of transient anxiety symptoms noted above. 

6. Stuttering symptoms showed no consistent 
relationship with the several indices of transient 
anxiety. Using changes in skin conductance as a 
criterion, stutterers showed the greatest amount 
of anxiety in Condition Three (Anxiety with no 
speech allowed). 

These findings lead to the conclusion that 
stuttering is a symptom of an internal malad- 
justment which increases when the stuttering 
symptoms cannot be expressed and decreases 
when the stuttering symptoms can be expressed. 
In other words, stuttering acts as a cathartic 
activity relieving the anxiety of the stutterer. 
The stuttering is inferred to be the cathartic 
activity and not the speech itself. 
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Causey, George Donald, “A Comparative 
Analysis of Group and Individual Hearing 
Test Results,” Purdue U.* 

An investigation was made of the value of 

Modified Hearing 

Test and the Western Electric 4-C Test when 


the Purdue Massachusetts 
compared with the individual pure tone screen- 
ing test. The Purdue Modified Massachusetts 
Hearing Test equipment consisted of a _ set 
of 40 Maico receivers, manufactured for use 
with the Massachusetts Hearing Test, coupled 
to a Maico D-g audiometer. The test was com- 
posed of the frequencies 256, 512, 1024, 2048, 
2896, and 4096 at a testing level equivalent to 
15db, so judged by loudness balancing, plus an 
attenuator increase of 5 db. The Western Elec- 
tric 4-C Test equipment consisted of a hand- 
wound, spring-driven turntable and a magnetic 
reproducer connected to 40 receivers. Columbia 
Record KS 10087, a two-sided recording of a 
woman’s voice reciting columns of two digit 
numbers, was used with the 4-C equipment. 
Three hundred and fifty-two students, en- 
rolled in grades three through 12 in a school in 
Tippecanoe County, Indiana, were tested with 
Modified Hearing 
Fest, the individual pure tone test, the Western 


the Purdue Massachusetts 
Electric 4-C Test and a second administration 
of the Purdue Modified Massachusetts Hearing 
Test. Two methods of scoring were used with 
the Purdue Modified 
Test, and three methods were used to score the 
Western Electric 4-C Test. 


Massachusetts Hearing 
\ chi-square test 
was used to determine significant differences be- 
tween the two group hearing tests, scored with 
the various methods. 

The Purdue Modified Massachusetts Hearing 
Fest, scored with the Johnston method, correctly 
classified 93.5 per cent of the students and dis- 
covered go.5 per cent of the students who had 
hearing impairments. No single method of 
scoring the Western Electric 4-C Test was able 
to match this performance at the 5 per cent 


) 
level of significance. 


Duffey, R. F., “An Analysis of the Pitch and 
Duration Characteristics of the Speech of 
Cerebral Palsied Individuals,” Purdue U.* 


To carry out a descriptive and exploratory 
study of two speech characteristics of cerebral 
palsied individuals, recorded in reading and 
speaking, samples were collected from 158 sub- 
jects who met a minimal standard of intelligi- 
bility. The recordings were made at various 
treatment centers in the United States. After 
evaluation to determine suitability for pitch and 
duration analyses, the recordings of 32 athetoids 


and 26 spastics were converted to graphic re- 
cordings of fundamental frequency by means of 
the Purdue Pitch Meter, and electronic period 
timer, a cathode ray oscillograph and an os 
cillograph motion picture camera. The con 
tinuous film representations of fundamental 
frequency were measured to compile quantified 
distributions in pitch and duration units for 
each individual in both reading and speaking 
performances. From the basic distributions of 
data standard measures of pitch and time were 
calculated. The fourteen measures of analysis 
of data included the central tendency and in 
dices of variability of pitch, the central tendency 
for duration of phonation, an index of pro 
portionality, relating duration of phonation to 
duration of total speech sample, and the rate 
of word production. With the original sample 
subdivided into athetoid and spastic cerebral 
palsy types, three age levels, the two sexes, and 
reading and speaking performances, comparative 
analyses of the data were attempted. Since only 
descriptive trends were sought, the statistical 
treatment consisted of the calculation of arith 
metic means only. Results were reported on 
the basis of trends observed by inspection of 
the tables of means. 

Within the stringent limitations imposed by 
the lack of statistical control, as well as othe1 
sources of error, the following conclusions are 
offered, to the end that future investigations 
under more carefully controlled conditions, may 
follow up the trends observed: 

1. Cerebral palsy groups consisting of athe- 
toid subjects apparently are distinguishable from 
groups consisting of spastic subjects on the 
basis of pitch differences. 

Specifically: 

a. Slightly lower pitch levels are noted for 
spastic than for athetoid groups, 

b. larger standard deviations of individual 
pitch distributions are noted for athetoid than 
for spastic groups, 

c. larger total pitch ranges are noted for 
athetoid than for spastic groups, 

d. larger functional pitch ranges are noted 
for athetoid than for spastic groups, 

e. larger upward and downward shifts in 
pitch are noted for athetoid than for spastic 
groups, and 


f. faster rates of pitch modulation are noted 
for athetoid than for spastic groups. 


2. Cerebral palsy groups consisting of athe 
toid subjects apparently are distinguishable from 
groups consisting of spastic subjects on the 


basis of time differences. 
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Specifically: 

a. slightly faster reading rates are noted for 
athetoid than for spastic groups, and 

b. faster within-sentences rates are noted for 
athetoid than for spastic groups. 

The two rate generalizations are based on the 
data from the adult subgroups. 

g. Age groupings and sex groupings with 
respect to the time measures contribute to dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of athetoid and spastic 
speech, and results from analyses of speaking 
results 


performance tend usually to confirm 


found in analyses of reading performance. 


Abstract by THropore D. HANLey, Purdue U. 


Edmondson, Harold S., “The Seashore 
Measures of Musical Talents as a Prog- 
nostic Guide in Language Rehabilitation 
for Persons with Aphasia,” U. of Michi- 
gan.* 


[he purposes of this study are: 1) to study 
prognostic factors in patients with aphasia, and 
2) to use the Seashore Measures of Musical 
Talents as a possible guide in determining the 
ability of adult aphasics to progress in language 
re-training. The basis for the study lies in the 
fact that improved prognostic tools are needed 
to plan for the general care of the patient, 
language therapy, and vocational training. 

Phe plan of the research is as follows: 

1. Administration of the Seashore Measures 
of Musical Talents to an experimental group of 
aphasics. The tests were given at the beginning 
of a twelve-week training session, and again at 
the end of the session. 

2. Collection of criterion data showing how 
the experimental group of subjects succeeded 
during training. 

g. Analysis of the relation between test scores 
and success in training. 

Success in training was determined by the 
independent ratings of progress by two speech 
experts. Each of the twenty-two subjects were 
rated on a seven-point scale of progress in the 
following language 
speech, reading, writing, calculation, and audi- 
tory verbal comprehension. 


functions: spontaneous 


In order to evaluate the factors of motivation 
and post-morbid intelligence as prognostic 
factors among aphasics, the two judges rated 
each subject according to evidence of moti- 
vation in training, and, in order to obtain a 
measure of intelligence, each subject was given 
the Non-Language Multi-Mental Test by Ter- 
man, McColl, and Lorge. 


Using the Pearson product-moment correlation 


coefficient, the Seashore scores, motivation rat- 
ings, and estimates of intelligence were analyzed 
in terms of their relationship to the progress of 
aphasic patients in language re-training. 

Data of the study support the following con- 
clusions: 

1. There is a positive relation between the 
Seashore scores of aphasic patients and ratings 
of progress in language skills. 

2. There is a small positive relation between 
ratings of motivation and progress in language 
skills, and between intelligence scores and 
progress in language skills. In each instance, the 
correlation is so small as to be clinically in- 
significant. 

3. Aphasic scores on the Seashore Battery are 
not improved by re-test or by language training. 

j. The Seashore test for time discrimination 
is the only one of the six Seashore tests that 
distinguishes among aphasic patients according 
to abilities in language functions. 

5. The Seashore test for time discrimination 
offers prospects of being valuable both in 
diagnosis of aphasia and estimations of progno- 
sis with aphasic patients. 

6. The 
language ratings of spontaneous speech each 
have prognostic value. These factors, in con- 


Seashore test of time and_ the 


junction, offer excellent potential as a prognostic 
index. 


Eisenstadt, Arthur A., “The Speech Status 
and the Speech ability of Visually Handi- 
capped Children: A Comparative Anal- 
ysis and Evaluation of the Speech Abilities 
and Defects of Children with Visual Loss 
as Against Sighted Children,” New York 
U.* 

This study concerns the speech of visually 
handicapped children. The steadily increasing 
number of blind children, and the shift from 
institutional to public school education of the 
blind pose new problems for the non-institu- 
tional school teacher. These problems can be 
better treated when aided by understanding of 
the communication skills of the blind, some of 
which are here examined. 

Earlier writings ascribed a considerable in- 
cidence of speech defect to the blind. The 
visually handicapped are charged with inferior 
vocal variety, slower rate, inappropriate gesture 
and bodily movement, inhibited labial activity, 
and incomplete verbalization. Many early re- 
ports seem to represent subjective recollection 
rather than objective measurement. Original, 
controlled analysis of speech performance there- 
fore indicated. 
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Seventy subjects of both sexes, spread in age, 
background, and intelligence were selected and 
paired. Congenitally blind, blind with visual 
memory, partially sighted children were tested, 
aloud, 
extemporaneous and impromptu speechmaking, 
and conversation. Exposition and narration re- 
quiring dimensional concepts, shape, size, and 
color words, and verbal imagery were all in- 


as were their controls, in reading 


cluded in the test, which was recorded on discs. 
A sample of recited material was photographed, 
using silent motion picture film. Dark glasses 
were worn concealing any ocular disfigurement 
or malfunction. 

Each speech situation was graded on voice, 
diction, language, self-projection, and general 
effectiveness, using a five point scale. Visible 
elements, as filmed, were similarly evaluated. 
Four experienced speech specialists, unaware of 
the visual status of the subjects, evaluated the 
Their 
checked by the Pearson formula, and further 


speech performances. judgments were 
corroborated by a later random-sample evalua- 
tion made by the same judges. 

The sighted group, on the whole, exceeded the 
vision-loss groups by a small margin. 

The congenitally blind were most similar to 
their controls, while the partially blind were 
most dissimilar. 

The vision-loss subjects were most like their 
sighted controls in visible elements of speech, 
language, and diction, in that order. 

Greatest dissimilarities between experimental 
and control groups appeared in voice, self- 
projection, and overall factors, respectively. 

Both slighted and handicapped groups scored 
highest in the conversation situation, followed 
by the impromptu and extemporaneous situ- 
ations, in that order. 

The male vision-loss group scored higher than 
the female handicapped in voice, language and 
projection, but lower in diction, self-projection, 
and visible elements. 

When grouped by high and low intelligence, 
the upper mental level group scored consider- 
ably higher ‘in all audible speech factors. 

The handicapped children with higher-skilled 
parents were much more like their controls than 
those with parents in the lower-skilled group. 

When grouped by age, the younger faulty- 
vision children were considerably more like 
their sighted controls in all speech factors. 

The judges were frequently unable to identify 
vision status on the basis of vocal clues, and 
found no typical means of speech differentiation. 

In all comparisons, factors, and speech situ- 


ations, no significant performance differences 





between blind and sighted was found, except 
for voice. Here, the one per cent level of signifi- 
cance was exceeded by .13. 


Abstract by DororHy MULGRAVE, New York U. 


Horowitz, Leola Schaper, “Attitudes of 
Speech Defectives Toward Humor Based 
on Speech Defects,” Stanford U.* 


This study had a two-fold purpose. (1) t 
determine the attitude of the speech defective 
toward humor based on handicaps in genera! 
and defective speech in particular, and (2) to 
determine the attitude of the non-handicapped 
person in regard to humor based on handicaps 
in general and on speech defects in particular. 
['wenty-five subjects in each of three groups— 
articulatory, stuttering, and control—individual 
ly rated forty-five jokes for humor and for the 
degree of humiliation to a character who was 
underlined in each joke. Consideration was 
given to whether the subject would tell the 
joke to a group in which a person similar to 
the character underlined in the joke was present 
Of these forty-five jokes, there were fifteen jokes 
involving the speech handicapped, fifteen jokes 
involving the physically 
fifteen innocuous jokes. 
The 
were ranked by the subject for three situations— 
After the 


ordering was completed, a sheet was presented 


handicapped, and 


disabling effects of various handicaps 


social, occupational, and _ school. 
to each subject on which he indicated whethe1 
he knew any persons who had any of the various 


defects under consideration. 


An interview was then held with each subject 
to probe more deeply into the meanings of the 
obtain 


ratings to further expressions of his 


attitudes toward jokes on speech defectives, 
and, secondarily toward jokes involving physi 
cally handicapped persons. 

Analyses of the test and interview data yield 
the following generalizations. Stutterers dis- 
like jokes based on stuttering. Stutterers feel 
their disability strongly. They feel that they 
receive more social disapproval than those who 
are physically handicapped because they sense 
an element of “psychological weakness” in thei 
disability. They have failed to learn to speak 
correctly and they attribute this failure to 
inner weakness. All of these attitudes and tend- 
encies in 


feeling. 


stutterers combine to create group 

In contrast, subjects with articulatory defects 
do not show commonality of attitude in their 
dislike for jokes based on articulatory defects. 
Those in the articulatory group who feel that 
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they have a disabilty as such 
severe) 
similar to 


(regardless of 
whether it is tend to develop at- 
stutterers. Others in this 
group feel that their defects are slight and are 
more of a blemish than a disability. They feel, 
too with some justification, that the public in 
general does not regard such defects as con- 
disabilty. The with an 
articulatory defect lacks the identification with 
a group that was so apparent among stutterers. 


titudes 


stituting a subject 


The subjects in the control group tended to 
have conflicting attitudes. For some subjects a 
handicap warranted sympathy; other subjects 
tended to be hard and cold in their attitudes, 
although the attitude was often presented under 
the guise of being realistic. The control subjects 
did not have a clear understanding of the handi- 
capped; in some cases there was little interest in 
such problems. Many control subjects doubted 
that the attitudes of the non-handicapped in- 
could be 
changed and some even questioned whether such 


dividuals toward the handicapped 


changes were warranted. 


Lehrhoff, Irwin, “An Experimental Study of 
Auditory Threshold Acuity of Cerebral 
Palsy Children by PGSR and Other 
Techniques,” U. of Southern California. 


The basic proposal of this study was the study 
and evaluation of PGSR audiometry with normal 
and cerebral palsy children. Thirty normal and 
ninety cerebral palsy subjects, all males in a 7- 
14 age range, served as the source of data. Thirty 


subjects of the cerebral palsy group, all 
athetoids, with Kh etiology, were selected with 
known hearing impairment, while all other sub- 
jects had normal hearing. 

Three tests—conventional Tone Air 
Deaf 


Test No. W-1 as adapted from the 


Pure 
Conduction, Central Institute for’ the 
Auditory 
Harvard Psycho-acoustic Laboratory Test No. 9, 
Skin 


were administered at the University of Southern 


and a_ Psychogalvanic Resistance test-— 
California Speech and Hearing Clinic. Statistical 
treatment of the data included t-ratio tests of 


significance and an analysis of variance. 


Summary of Results. (1) There was a high 
positive statistical relationship between auditory 
thresholds of normal hearing children and nor- 
mal hearing cerebral palsy children secured by 
methods of Pure Tone Air Conduction, Spondee 
word tests, and Psychogalvanic Skin Resistance 
PGSR were 4 
decibels below those obtained by conventional 


\udiometry, threshold means 


Pure Tone Air Conduction methods. It was felt 


that both methods are measuring the same 


threshold but that the “PGSR_ system” gets 
information faster than conventional Pure Tone 
Audiometry, which demands a conscious per- 
ception of sound. An individual's absolute in- 
tensive threshold was thought to be possibly 
closer to a -5 instead of o decibels. (2) PGSR, 
Pure Tone Air Conduction and Speech Re- 
ception thresholds differed significantly at the 1 
per cent level for athetoids with hearing impair- 
ment was needed than for normal children; (c) 
combined athetosis and the impairment of 
hearing acuity result from the same pathological 
process of erythroblastosis. (3) The Galvanic 
Skin Response did not yield valid and reliable 
results cerebral palsy children in this 
It was felt that the GSR is probably 
cortically controlled. PGSR differences between: 
the normal and 


with 
study. 


cerebral groups were 
clinically significant. Five specific differences in 
the GSR for the cerebral palsy groups were: (a) 
the latent period from the onset of stimulus 


palsy 


to the beginning of the response was longer and’ 
more variable for the cerebral palsied; (b) the 
cerebral palsied needed more initial shocking to 
set up conditioning, and, even after the con- 
ditioned reflex was obtained, more reinforce- 
ment was needed than for normal children; (c) 
skin resistance for the 
typically low; (d) there 


cerebral palsied was 
were five differences 
noted in a description of the response: [1] the 
base line for the cerebral palsy groups showed 
a constant drifting, [2] the peaks of the cerebral 
palsied response were sharper, more pointed, 
and of a shorter duration, [3] the cerebral 
palsy graph showed continuous short bursts of 
activity in a hyperactive volley effect, [4] the 
cerebral palsy groups exhibited a slower, steadier 
drop from the peak of the response rather thar 
the rapid, short drop in normals, [5] the 
cerebral palsy group exhibited reversal of polar- 
ity; (e) the GSR could not be established for 
$6.7 per cent of the spastics and 60 per cent 
of the athetoids tested. (4) Differences between 
frequencies for the normal or cerebral palsy 
groups were only chance variations. (5) Differ- 
ences of audiometric data between spastic and 
athetoid groups were not significant. 

Abstract by MILTON 


Dickens, U. of Southern 


California 


Leith, William R., “An Investigation of the 
Adaptation Phenomenon and Certain Con- 
comitant Voice Alterations in Stutterers 
and Non-stutterers,” Purdue U.* 
rhis study investigated alterations in phona- 

tion/time ratio, total reading time, pitch, and’ 

intensity concomitant with the adaptation phe- 
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nomenon in stutterers and non-stutterers. The 
following hypotheses were tested: 

1. There is no alteration in the phona- 
tion/time ratio manifested by the stutterers and 
the non-stutterers in this study concomitant 
with the adaptation phenomenon. 

2. There is no alteration in the total reading 
time manifested by the stutterers and the non- 
stutterers in this study concomitant with the 
adaptation phenomenon. 

g. There is no alteration in the median pitch 
level manifested by the stutterers and the non- 
stutterers in this study concomitant with the 
adaptation phenomenon. 

j. There is no alteration in the pitch var- 
iability manifested by the stutterers and the 
non-stutterers in this study concomitant with 
the adaptation phenomenon. 

5. There is no alteration in the mean in- 
tensity level manifested by the stutterers and 
the non-stutterers in this study concomitant with 
the adaptation phenomenon. 

6. There is no alteration in the intensity 
variability manifested by the stutterers and the 
non-stutterers in this study concomitant with 
the adaptation phenomenon. 


Ihe investigation employed 14 male stutterers 
and 14 male non-stutterers as subjects. Most of 
the 14 stutterers were receiving therapy at the 
Purdue Speech and Hearing Clinic. The 14 
non-stutterers were enrolled in beginning speech 
classes at Purdue University. 

Subjects were seated individually in a sound- 
treated room before an audience of four per- 
sons, i.e., three female observers and the ex- 
perimenter. After being instructed concerning 
recording procedure, the subject was signaled to 
read a 200 word passage five times. There was a 
five second silent interval between each read- 
ing. Three trained judges evaluated the re- 
cordings relative to the number of non-fluencies 
noted in each reading. 

The five readings of each subject were ana- 
lyzed for phonation/time ratio, total reading 
time, pitch level, pitch variability, intensity 
level, and intensity variability. A Purdue Speech 
Sound Timer was employed to obtain phona- 
tion/time ration and total reading time. Pitch 
level and variability were determined by means 
of the Purdue Fundamental Frequency Recorder 
of Complex Sounds. A Sound Apparatus Com- 
pany HPL-E High Speed Level Recorder yielded 
the information pertaining to intensity level 
and intensity variability. An analysis of variance 


was applied to the above data. 


Limited to the conditions of this investiga- 
tion, the following conclusions are offered: 

1. There is no statistically significant altera- 
tion of the phonation/time ratio, intensity level, 
and intensity variability manifested by the 
stutterers and the non-stutterers in this study 


concomitant with the adaptation phenomenon 

2. There is no statistically significant altera 
tion of the median pitch level and the pitch 
variability manifested by the stutterers in this 
concomitant with 


study the adaptation phe- 


nomenon. 

g. There is a statistically significant altera 
tion of the median pitch level and the pitch 
variability manifested by the non-stutterers in 
concomitant with the 


this study adaptation 


phenomenon. 

j. There is a statistically significant alterz 
tion of the total reading time independently 
manifested by the stutterers and the non-stut 
terers in this study concomitant with the adap 
tation phenomenon. 


Abstract by Mack D. Steer, Purdue U. 


Lerea, Louis, “An Exploratory Study on the 
Effects of Experimentally Induced Suc- 
cess and Failure Upon the Oral Reading 
Performances and the Levels of Aspira- 
tion of Stutterers,” U. of Pittsburgh.* 


The psychological effects of success and _ fail- 
ure have long been the subject of speculation 
among theoreticians and clinicians interested in 
stuttering behavior. The purpose of the present 
study was to obtain quantitative evidence con 
cerning the two major sets of relations: 

1) The relation between success and failure 
upon stuttering frequency. 

2) The relation between success and failure 
upon the level of aspiration (action goal) of 
severe and non-severe stutterers. 

The study was designed so that oral reading 
performances could be obtained during three 
experimental conditions: 1) neutral, 2) success, 
3) failure. The time interval between the three 
conditions was not less than 24 hours nor 
more than 48 hours. Seventeen severe stutterers 
and an equal number of non-severe stutterers 
participated in this study. Each subject was 
scheduled to undergo one of two sets of con- 
ditions (neutral-success-failure; neutral-failure- 
success). Nonsense syllable tasks were presented 
during the three sessions. The subjects were 
instructed to consider their performances in 
the success and failure sessions an_ indicative 
of their mental capacity. Deliberate comments 


were made by the experimenter to further insure 
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that each stutterer experienced success and fail- 
ure. At the completion of each session the 
subjects rated the adequacy of their performance 
on a seven point judgment of achievement scale. 
This self-rating a_ behavioral 
criterion in regard to the actual effectiveness of 
the contrived conditions. 


scale provides 
Prior to and follow- 
ing the success and failure tasks the subjects 
were asked to predict their aspiration levels for 
the particular task presented. At the conclu- 
sion of each of the three sessions, tape record- 
ings were made of the stutterers reading from 
equated passages. 

On the basis of an analysis of variance tech- 
nique it was concluded that: 

1) success was a significant factor in .reducing 
frequency of stuttering among the population 
participating in this study 

2) failure had no reliable influence upon stut- 
tering frequency: 

3) the failure condition tended to foster great- 
er variability in fluency than did the success 
condition. When the relative changes in fre- 
quency of stuttering were considered, both the 
severe and non-severe stutterers reacted similar- 
ly to the experimental conditions. 

4) the severity of stuttering was not a critical 
determinant in the level of aspiration be- 
havior of these subjects; 

5) the order of presentation of the condi- 
tions proved to have:an insignificant effect upon 
stuttering and goal-setting behavior. 

Speculative hypotheses were given as possible 
explanations of these results and areas for ad- 
ditional research were indicated. 


Luper, Harold L., “The Consistency of Se- 
lected Aspects of Behavior in the Repeti- 
tions of Stuttered Words,” Ohio State U.* 


In the field of psychological learning theory, 
Hull postulates that behavior is reinforced by 
its contiguity with reduction. 
Wischner has suggested that stuttering behavior 


may be reinforced by 


primary drive 


reduction oc- 
curing at the completion of the stuttering act. 


anxiety 


In the present study, an attempt was made to 
find if specific stuttering behaviors present in 
Stuttering acts were differentially reinforced by 
their relative contiguity with the point of 
reinforcement, assumed to be the end of the 
stuttering act. More specifically, the major 
purpose of this study was to test the hypothesis 
that specific behaviors occurring near the end of 
stuttering acts would be more consistent (more 
likely to re-occur) during repeated sayings of 
the same words than behaviors occurring earlier 


in the original stuttering acts. A second pur- 
pose, methodological in nature, was to study 
the relative amounts of information obtained by 
judges from acoustical as compared to visual 
presentations of recorded samples of stuttered 
speech. 

A general plan designed to obtain results rela- 
tive to the purposes listed above included the 
following three major steps: (1) motion pic- 
tures and sound recordings were made simul- 
taneously of 33 stutterers as they spoke short 
phrases, with the instructions to repeat any 
phrase upon which stuttering occurred until 
the phrase was spoken without stuttering; (2) 
the recorded samples were descriptively analyzed 
for the presence and sequential order of stut- 
tering behaviors in three stages of judging; and 
(3) the judges’ responses were treated statistical- 
ly in the testing of certain hypotheses. 

A total of 1618 recorded phrases were obtained 
from the subjects; 858 were visual recordings 
while 760 were acoustical recordings. 
of speaking trials, 918 of 


In terms 
the samples were 
recordings of “first sayings,” whereas 700 were 
of “retrial phrases.” The results in this study 
indicated that: 

(1) Persons familiar with stuttering can agree 
with better than chance success on the sequential 
order and on the presence of specific stuttering 
behaviors in either visually or acoustically re- 
corded presentations of stuttering acts. 

(2) Persons familiar with stuttering tend to 
agree among themselves judging 
acoustical recordings of stuttering acts than 
when judging visual recordings of the same or 
similar stuttering acts. 


more when 


(3) More information about stuttering is ob- 
tained from judging visual recordings of stut- 
tered speech than from acoustical recordings of 
the same speech acts. 

(4) The specific behaviors nearest to the com- 
pletion of the stuttering acts are no more 
consistent during repeated readings of the same 
word than are the earlier occurring behaviors; in 
fact, there was a trend in this study for the 
earlier occurring behaviors to be more con- 
sistent. 

In the light of the findings of this study, it is 
recommended that: 

(1) Descriptions of stuttering phenomena 
should not be based entirely upon acoustical 
recordings of stuttered speech. 

(2) Since there was no control of the relative 
strength of the specific behaviors studied in this 
experiment, the relationship between the com- 
pletion of the stuttering act and the strength 
of specific behaviors related to the stuttering 
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act should be explored using behaviors having 
known response tendencies at the beginning of 
the experimental period. 

(3) The possibility of anxiety-reduction oc- 
curring at points other than the completion of 
the stuttering act should be investigated. 


(4) Factors, other 


should be explored concerning their possible ac- 


than anxiety-reduction, 


tion as reinforcing agents in stuttering behavior. 


Mecham, Merlin J., “The Development and 
Application of Procedures for Measuring 
Speech Improvement in Mentally Defec- 
tive Children,” Ohio State U.* 


The purposes of the study were (1) to de- 
velop tests that would measure selected aspects 
of speech in mentally defective children, and 
(2) to employ these tests in appraising some 
effects of a speech therapy among mentally de- 
fective children. 

Four attributes of speech were considered and 
tests were adapted to measure change in these 
four attributes. They were articulation, au- 
ditory discrimination, auditory memory span, 
and specific phases of oral language develop- 
ment. 

The tests were administered to three groups of 
mentally defective children who were enrolled 
in special education classes at the Columbus 
State School. An experimental group, consisting 
of 21 children who were in need of corrective 
speech, was tested before and after a period of 
speech therapy. Group two, a control group 
of 10 randomly chosen children from the same 
school classes as the subjects in the experimental 
group, was tested and retested at the same times 
as the experimental group as a check against 
maturation and learning during the experi- 
mental period and testing procedures. Group 
three, a match group of 10 children who were 
matched with the control subjects in C.A., LQ. 
and sex, was used during the retesting period 
as a check on the stability of the testing pro- 
cedures and equipment. The subjects in the 
latter two groups received no speech therapy. 

Testing was administered in a quiet room 
isolated on the grd floor of a building at the 
Columbus State School. Electrical equipment 
was used to present the testing stimuli. and to 
record responses during the testing procedures. 

The tests which had been specially adapted 
for the children in this study were found to 
have the following reliability coefficients: articu- 
lation, .g2; auditory memory span, .g5; auditory 
discrimination, .g5; and the sub-tests of the 
test of oral language development, .46, .14, and 


.97 for average sentence length, type-token ratio 
(TTR), and mean frequency of grammatical 
parts of speech respectively. 

Correlation between the test of auditory dis- 
crimination and the test of auditory memory 
span was significant at the 1 per cent level of 
confidence. Correlations between C.A. of the 
subjects and the test of auditory memory span 
and between the 1.Q. of the subjects and the 
test of articulation were also significant at the 
1 per cent level of confidence. The correlation 
between the 1.Q. of the subjects and the test 
of average sentence length was significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. Variance in 
test ranks based on Z scores of the subjects with- 


in each test distribution was analyzed by use 
of X:_. This analysis of variance was significant 
r 


at the 1 per cent level of confidence. These re- 
sults indicate that two of the above tests were 
related, but that in general the tests measure 
different’ characteristics. 

Changes in speech proficiency of the subjects 
during the experimental period were analyzed 
by the use of t-tests. The subjects in the ex- 
perimental group showed statistically significant 
improvement in articulation, auditory discrim- 
ination, auditory 


memory Span, and average 


sentence lengths. The subjects in the control 
group showed significant improvement only in 
auditory memory span, indicating that learning 
took place during the administration of the 
memory span test. There were no significant 
differences between the initial scores of the con 
trol subjects and the scores of the match sub 
jects indicating that no significant variation 
took place in the test-retesting procedures or in 
the equipment used in testing. 

The C.A. of the experimental subjects coi 
related significantly with amount of improve 
ment made in auditory discrimination during 
therapy. No significant correlation was indi- 
cated between I.Q. and amount of improve 
ment made on any of the measured aspects of 


speech. 


Morgan, Lucia Cameron, “The Effect of 
Temperature and Humidity on Hearing 
Acuity,” Louisiana State U.* 


The effects of atmospheric conditions on the 
human organism have been of interest ever since 
the time of Hippocrates and Aristotle, but fo1 
the most part the relationship has been a matte 
of folklore and superstition. Only recently has 
any effort been made to investigate these effects 
objectively. The present study constitutes a 
preliminary inquiry into one of these rela- 
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tionships, namely, that between temperature and 
humidity on the one hand, and auditory acuity 
on the other. 

The investigation was conducted through the 
cooperation of the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering of Michigan State College. A spe- 
cial room was constructed in which it was possi- 
ble to control independently both the tempera- 
ture through a range of 20°F to 95°F, and the 
relative humidity from 40% to 95%. Construc- 
tion and operation of the equipment used in 
varying these conditions under rigid controls 
were carried on by competent heating and 
ventilation engineers of the Department. 


The audiometric equipment consisted of a 
Model AE 21 
Audiometer, which was placed outside the test 
room, with cables leading inside for the use of 


the subjects. The frequencies tested were 125, 


Sonotone Pure Tone Clinical 


250, 500, 1000, 2000, 4000, and 8000 cycles, using 


standard procedures of audiometry. 


Fourteen subjects were used in the investiga- 
tion, seven with normal hearing and seven with 
a loss of 35 db or more in the frequencies tested. 
All were normal, healthy adults, with the possi- 
ble exception of one who was judged by the 
examining physician to be a “mild spastic,” 
and another who had had poliomyelitis, but who 
had apparently recovered fully. They were 
tested through these combinations of tempera- 
ture and humidity: 70°F, 50%; 70°F, 65%; 
go°F, 65%; go°F, 80%; 50°F, 70%; 20°F, 80%; 


‘ c 
an®® «aber 
70°F, 50%. 


Under the conditions of the investigation, the 
audiometric measurements indicated the follow- 
ing relationships: 


Under identical combinations of temperature 
and humidity, the subjects showed no significant 
differences in hearing acuity, in thirty-seven of 
forty-two (86%) measurements. 


In thirty-three of forty-two measurements 
(78.5%), significant hearing losses occurred at 


the extreme limits of temperature and humidity. 


In twenty-seven of forty-two measurements 
64%), hearing acuity is highest at a tempera- 
ture of 50°F and a relative humidity of 70%. 


In general, hearing acuity is lowest at a 
temperature of 20°F with a relative humidity of 
80%, or at go°F with a relative humidity of 
80° 


o 


In general, the optimum temperature and 
humidity combination for hearing acuity, ac- 
cording to the results of this study, is 50°F with 


a relative humidity of 70%, 


7 or, 2S next best, 


the combination of 70°F with a humidity range 
of from 50% to 65%. 

Abstracted by GiLes WILKESON Gray, Louisiane 
State U. 


Newman, Parley Wright, “A Comparative 
Study of Self-Formulated Speech and Oral 
Reading with Reference to Adaptation and 
Recovery of the Stuttering Response,” 
State U. of Iowa.* 


Most research on adaptation and recovery of 
the stuttering response has dealt with relatively 
non-communicative, oral reading situations. This 
study attempted to investigate if or in what 
degree adaptation 


occurs in self-formulated, 


communicative speech. 

Each of the twenty stutterers who served as 
subjects participated in two conditions of the 
experiment, an oral reading condition and a 
self-formulated speech condition. Under the 
oral reading condition the subjects were in- 
formed that recordings of their readings would 
later be used by listeners as directions for per- 
forming a specific task. Instructions for the self- 
formulated speech condition were quite similar 
except that the speech stimulus was not reading 
material but rather a set of sketches requiring 
conversational or self-formulated oral descrip- 
tions. These sketches were so drawn that there 
would be fairly similar speech responses from 
subject to subject and trial to trial. Each sub- 
ject recorded under each condition five succes- 
sive speech samples. A sixth sample was re- 
corded twenty-four hours later to ascertain the 
degree of recovery of the stuttering response. 
\ trained observer rated each speech sample 
according to the severity of the audible stutter- 
ing characteristics. 

In both conditions during the first five trials 
a significant amount of adaptation was present. 
It was interesting to note that adaptation was 
not observed under the self-formulated condi- 
tion until the third trial; however in the oral 
reading condition adaptation was apparent by 
the second trial. On a graphical representation 
if trial one of the reading condition is con- 
sidered to correspond to trial two of the self- 
formulated condition, the trends of the adap- 
tation curves for both conditions are quite 
similar. The amount of adaptation was not 
influenced by the subjects’ avoidance in later 
trials of words stuttered in earlier trials. 

From analysis of trial six under the reading 
condition, recovery was found to be statistical- 
ly significant at the five per cent level of con- 
fidence. 


Recovery under the self-formulated 
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speech condition was very near significance at 
the same level. 


Abstract by DouGLas NOLL, State U. of Iowa 


Schaef, Robert Arthur, “An Investigation of 
Generalization of Stuttering Adaptation,” 
U. of Pittsburgh.* 


This is essentially an investigation of the 
generalization of stuttering adaptation from 
one secondary stimulus situation to another. 
The term secondary stimulus refers to those 
external elements relevant to a speaking situa- 
tion, as for example, the audience, the purely 
physical characteristics of the room, etc. Such 
elements are differentiated from primary stimuli 
which are used to elicit verbal behavior as, for 
example, a reading passage, the questions of 
E, etc. 

The hypotheses, framed as questions, are: (a) 
Does previous stuttering adaptation to one 
situation generalize, or carry-over, to a new 
situation which has grossly different stimulus 
value, in the form of audience, for the stutterer? 
(b) Can such generalization, or carry-over; be 
fostered by including elements of a previously 
adapted situation into a new one? 


Two collateral methodological hypotheses are 
also tested: (c) Does the use of questions to be 
answered by S, which thus more approximate 
the verbal interchange of free conversation, in- 
stead of a reading passage as the primary stimu- 
lus, produce stuttering adaptation? (d) Do 
measurements of time spent answering the ques- 
tions and the latency in answering undergo 
successive decrement per trial and thus afford 
more precise, objective measurements of adap- 
tation changes? 


Twelve adult stutterers, counterbalanced for 
six sitting-orders, were subjected to the follow- 
ing treatment: First sitting: Series 1—six trials 
with H (helper) as questioner followed im- 
mediately by six trials with E. Second Sitting 
(two weeks later), Series 2—six trials with E 
as questioner followed immediately by six trials 
with H. Third Sitting (two weeks later): Series 
g—three trials with E as questioner followed im- 
mediately by three trials with E as questioner 
but with H present, this immediately followed 
by six trials with H alone. 


There were 14 questions designed to elicit 
approximately 104 words. Each set of 14 
answers was designated as one trial. The num- 
ber of blocks per trial were checked on a mimeo- 
graphed answer sheet by E, and both lateney 
in answering and time spent in answering were 
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cumulated on electric timers and recorded for 
each trial by H and E respectively. 

The results show that: (a) Significantly less 
stuttering occurred, although adaptation was at 
a slower rate, when the six trials with H were 
preceded by six trials with E than if there had 
been no previous trials. (b) Significantly less 
stuttering occurred, and adaptation was at the 
same rate, when the six trials with H were 
preceded by three trials with E then three trials 
with E and H present, than if only six trials 
with E had preceded. (c) The question and 
answer technique produced stuttering adaptation 
which was significant beyond the .oo1 level 
These adaptation curves were similar to those 
reported by many writers who used a reading 
passage. (d) Both latency in answering and time 
spent in answering the questions showed suc- 
cessive decrement with successive trials. 


Shank, Kennon Hamilton, “An Analysis of 
the Degree of Relationship Between the 
Thematic Appreciation Test and an Orig- 
inal Projective Test in Measuring Symp- 
toms of Personality Dynamics of Speech 
Handicapped Children,” U. of Denver. 


The purposes of this study were (1) to design 
an original picture-type projective test to be 
used with speech handicapped children and (2) 
to determine whether or not that test revealed 
more signs of personality dynamics than the 
Thematic Apperception Test. 

Twenty 


speech handicapped children were 


selected as an experimental group. Twelve 
were males and eight were females. Of these 
twenty children ten stuttered, seven had a cleft 
palate, and three had been diagnosed as cerebral 
palsied. The experimental group was matched 
according to age, sex, and intelligence quotient 
by a control group of twenty children. 

The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
was administered to each subject. Two projec- 
tive tests, the Thematic Apperception Test and 
the test designed for this study, were also pre- 
sented to each child. The projective tests were 
analyzed and the data recorded. Comparisons 
were made between the two tests and between 
the groups of subjects studied. 

rhe results of this study seemed to justify the 
following conclusions: 

1. The original test designed for this study 
did not reveal any more signs of personality 
dynamics than the Thematic Apperception Test. 

2. The original test elicited more responses 
related to speech situations than did the The- 
matic Apperception Test. The responses elicited 
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were of little value in helping the speech ther- 
apist plan a speech habilitation program. 

g. Neither the Thematic Apperception Test 
nor the original test revealed any differences in 
the signs of personality dynamics between the 
subjects in the experimental group and the 
subjects in the control group. 

4. The original test elicited more feelings of 
wishful thinking than did the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. 

5. The subjects tested showed more signs of 
an unhealthy personality on the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test than on the original test. 

6. For both groups of male subjects the orig- 
inal test elicited more attitudes toward peers, 
teachers, siblings, and fathers than did the 
Thematic Apperception Test. 

7. For both groups of female subjects the 
original test elicited more feelings toward fath- 
ers, teachers, and peers than did the Thematic 
Apperception Test. 

8. For both boys and girls in both groups 
there were more expressions of attitudes toward 
school and learning on the original test than on 
the Thematic Apperception Test. 

g. The experimental and control boys pre- 
sented more situations containing physical harm, 
fear and mutilation on the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test than on the original test. 

10. The experimental and control girls de- 
picted more situations related to older male- 
child, older female-child, death, opposite sex, 
and physical harm, fear and mutilation on the 
Thematic Apperception Test than on_ the 
original test. 

11. There was no apparent relationship be- 
tween intelligence quotient and productivity 
score for the subjects studied in this investiga- 
tion on either the Thematic Apperception Test 
or the original test. 

12. The subjects in the experimental group 
obtained a higher mean Verbal 1.Q. than the 
subjects in the control group. The subjects in 
the control group obtained a higher mean Per- 
formance I.Q. than the subjects in the experi- 
mental group. 


Smith, Paul W., “An Experimental Study 
of Three Screening Tests for Speech 
Placement,” U. of Southern California. 


The problem of this study was to investigate 
some of the variables likely to influence the 
reliability of speech screening tests. The tests 
chosen for investigation were ones commonly 
used by teachers to determine whether students 
need speech training and, if so, whether the 
need is for speech correction, speech improve- 


ment, or training in speech communication. The 
problem was broken down into three constituent 
questions: (1) What differences in evaluating 
students for speech-need are found among three 
expert evaluators with dissimilar speech train- 
ing? (2) What differences in need for speech 
training are found among three matched groups 
of eleventh-grade students? (3) What differences 
are found among (a) the extemporaneous 
speech, (b) the reading of a paragraph, and (c) 
the interview when used as tests for screening 
groups of students for speech-need? 

Ninety students, enrolled in the eleventh 
grade at Pasadena City College, were used as 
subjects. They were divided into three matched 
groups of go each, and each student was tested 
three times, being tested by a different method 
and being rated by a different evaluator each 
time. Evaluators used a different method of 
testing on each group of go. The evaluators 
were members of the college faculty, and their 
speech training corresponded to the three 
classifications of speech-need. Set of data were 
accumulated for three groups, three evaluators, 
and three methods of testing. 

The experimental design was the Latin 
square, which permitted an analysis of variance, 
with F ratios showing differences between sets of 
data. The t test was used to discover differences 
with the sets of data. 


Conclusions. (1) There were no significant dif- 
ferences among evaluators when rating students 
for speech-need without regard for classification 
of need. (2) There were no significant differences 
among evaluators when rating students for the 
speech-need defined as Speech Improvement. 
(3) There were significant differences between 
evaluators when rating students for the speech- 
need defined as Speech Correction and Speech 
Communication. (4) There were no indications 
of any relationship between differences between 
evaluators and the special training of the 
evaluators. (5) There were significant differences 
among groups of go eleventh-grade students in 
over-all speech-need. (6) There were significant 
differences among groups of go eleventh-grade 
students in the speech-need defined as Speech 
Correction. (7) There were very significant 
differences among groups of go eleventh-grade 
students in the speech-need defined as Speech 
Improvement. (8) There were no significant dif- 
ferences among groups of go eleventh-grade 
students in the speech-need defined as Speech 
Communication. (9) There were no significant 
differences between the extemporaneous speech 
and the reading of a paragraph when used for 
rating over-all speech-need. (10) There were 
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significant differences between the interview 
and the extemporaneous speech and the reading 
of a paragraph when used for rating over-all 
speech-need. (11) There were no significant dif- 
ferences among the three methods of testing 
speech-need for Speech Correction. (12) There 
were no significant differences among the three 
methods of testing speech-need for Speech 
Communication. (13) There were very significant 
differences between the interview and the read- 
ing of a paragraph and the extemporaneous 
speech when used to rate the speech-need Speech 
Improvement. 


Abstract by Miron Dickens, U. of Southern 


California 


Starbuck, Harold B., “Determination of Se- 
verity of Stuttering and Construction of an 
Audio-Visual Scale,” Purdue U.* 


This experiment was designed for the pur- 
pose of constructing an audio-visual scale for 
the severity of stuttering. A review of the liter- 
ature revealed that such a scale had never been 
developed. An effort was also made to deter- 
mine which characteristics associated with stut- 
tering were most highly related to severity, i.e. 
which characteristics make the greatest contri- 
bution to an evaluation of severity 

Sound motion picture films were produced 
presenting twenty-seven stutterers (23 male and 
4 female) in a reading-speaking situation. The 
filmed sample of each subject was then presented 
to sixteen judges for severity evaluation by the 
method of paired comparisons. Data were then 
obtained which made it possible to place the 
subjects, in an order of severity, along a con- 
tinuum from least severe to most severe. A final 
audio-visual severity scale was then constructed 
containing representative samples for five in- 
tervals along the continuum. The scale intervals 
from least severe to most severe were numbered, 
one to five successively. To the extent that the 
subjects in this study were representative of the 
general population of stutterers, the labels very 
mild, mild, average, moderately severe, and 
severe may be applied to the numbered intervals 
one to five respectively. The representative 
samples were shown to be statistically signif- 
icantly alike within interval, and significantly 
different from samples in other intervals. 

The characteristics associated with stuttering 
were then counted for each of the original 
twenty-seven subjects by three judges. Data were 
collected and correlated with severity by means 
of the Wherry-Doolittle test selection method. 
Of the eighteen characteristics considered, seven 


were selected which gave a maximum multiple 
correlation (r = .g7). The seven variables (charac- 
teristics) in order of selection were (a) total 
words spoken, (b) number of blocks, (c) facial 
grimace, (d) leg and/or foot movement, (e) eye 
blink, shift, or close, (f) breathing disturbance, 
and (g) circumlocutions. The amount of in- 
crease each variable contributed to the multiple 
correlation was statistically significant for all 
variables with the exception of (f) and (g). 

In addition to construction of the audio-visual 
scale for severity of stuttering, another con- 
clusion obtained from this study was that both 
audible and visible characteristics associated with 
stuttering are important to the evaluation of 
severity of stuttering. Statistical significance 
demonstrated within intervals and between in- 
tervals indicated that the scale may be applied 
validly as a training aid, for diagnosis classifi- 
cation, and for research purposes. 


Van Hattum, Rolland J., “The Interrelation- 
ships Among Measures of Articulation 
and Nasality in Cleft Palate Speakers,” 
Pennsylvania State U.* 


The purpose of this study was to test the 
hypothesis that there is a relationship between 
the judgments of articulatory ability and the 
judgments of nasality in cleft palate speakers. 

The experimental procedure consisted of 
constructing sentences which contained the 
phonetic elements in approximately the same 
proportions as they have been found to occur 
in samples of American English speech. The 
frequency with which each vowel appeared in 
the sentences was noted so that it could be 
produced in isolation a like number of times. 
Similarly, the frequency with which each con- 
sonant appeared in the sentences was noted so 
that it could be produced a like number of 
times and its position in the sentence (initial, 
medial, or final) maintained. Since some of the 
consonants could not have been produced in 
isolation, all of them were produced in com 
bination with the vowel (a) so that the phonetic 
environment would be controlled. 

Four measures were employed: “articulation 
in sentences,” which was meant to simulate 
articulation in connected speech; “nasality on 
the sentences,” which was meant to simulate 
nasality in connected speech; “syllable articu- 
lation,” which was meant to simulate the 
articulation of consonants in isolation; and, 
“nasality on the vowels in isolation,” which 
was meant to simulate the phonation of the 
vowels in isolation. 
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Twenty cleft palate subjects recorded all the 
sentences, vowels in isolation, and consonants 
in syllables on circular tapes. These recorded 
speech samples were played for three expert 
judges who judged the adequacy of production 
of the consonants in the syllables and in the 
sentences and the degree of nasality on the 
vowels in isolation and on the sentences. Coef- 
ficients of correlation were then computed to 
determine the relationships of the measures. 
Statistical analyses demonstrated that a wide 
range of ability was presented for all four of 
the measures. 

A significant relationship was found to exist 
between the adequacy of production of the 
consonants in the syllables and in the sentences 
(r= .75). Those subjects who had good artic- 
ulation in the syllables tended to have good 
articulation in the sentences and those subjects 
who had poor articulation in the syllables 
tended to have poor articulation in the 
sentences. 

A significant relationship was found between 
nasality on the vowels in isolation and nasality 
on the sentences (r = .48). The subjects tended 
to have high or low nasality ratings on both 
measures although the relationship was not a 
strong one. The reason for the lack of a 
stronger relationship may be that in the 
sentences the variable of articulation was in- 
troduced. 

It was found that good articulation in the 
sentences was associated with less nasality in 
the sentences, and, conversely, poor articulation 
in the sentences was associated with more 
nasality in the sentences (r= -.64). Similarly, 
good syllable articulation was associated with 
less nasality in the sentences and poor syllable 
articulation was associated with more nasality 
in the sentences (r = -.67). 

The adequacy of production of the con- 
sonants in isolation was not related to nasality 
on the isolated vowels (r—.01) nor was the 
adequacy of production of the consonants in 
the sentences related to nasality on the isolated 
These provide 
evidence of the relative independence of 


vowels (r= .07). findings 
articulation and nasality when each is an in- 
dependent activity relatively uncontaminated 


by the other. 


The experimental data indicate that artic- 
ulation seems to affect the preception of 
nasality. This study seems to add to the 
evidence that there is a multiplicity of factors 
which contribute to the voice quality problems 
of cleft palate speakers. In addition to nasality 
on the vowels and faulty phonation, inadequate 
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articulation adversely affects the voice quality 
by producing the impression of greater nasality. 


Williams, John David, “A Study of Stutter- 
ing Adaptation Under Assumed Minimiza- 
tion of Anxiety Motivation,” State U. of 
Iowa.* 


It has been found that stutterers exhibit a 
phenomenon called adaptation in which they 
show progressively fewer stuttered words on 
successive readings of the same passage. In 
this study a control and an _ experimental 
condition were set up. In the control condition 
each of twenty-four stuttering subjects read and 
recorded a specific passage five different times in 
order to get a sample of their adaptation. A 
period of three to five days elapsed after which 
the experimental condition was begun whereby 
the same subjects reread the passage seven 
consecutive times with the instructions to omit 
those words on which they anticipated stutter- 
ing. In so doing, it was assumed that the stut- 
terers would be eliminating that which they 
feared most, namely overt stuttering. The words 
spoken fluently on the first five readings under 
the experimental conditions were counted rather 
than the stuttered words. 

It was found that there was a significant in- 
crease in the number of fluently spoken words 
during successive readings under the experi- 
mental conditions. The investigator added the 
number of words that each subject made no 
effort to utter, those on which they began to 
stutter audibly but omitted the remainder of 
the word, and those on which there was audible 
stuttering with the whole word being spoken 
in order to ascertain the adaptation curve for 
the second series of readings. The slopes of the 
adaptation curves obtained under the two 
conditions showed a similar trend. However, 
there was a significant increase in the number of 
words spoken fluently when the “feared” words 
were omitted. And also a greater number of 
words were spoken per minute when these 
feared words were deleted. 


Abstract by DoucLas NOLL, State U. of Iowa 


VII. Speech Education 


Arnold, Ruth Gifford, “A Proposal for 
‘Speech for All’ in the Public School Sys- 
tem of Union City, New Jersey,” Ed.D., 
Teachers College, Columbia U. 


The project is designed to formulate a 


program of speech education for all children in 
the public schools of Union City, New Jersey. 
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In order to build a program based on the 
the speech needs of students in the Union City 
Public Schools, the following procedures were 
employed: 

1. A philosophy of education, psychological 
principles of learning, and a philosophy of speech 
education considered by the author to be basic 
to the proposed speech porgram were developed. 

2. A study of the community was made. 


3. A study of the city’s public educational 
system was completed. 

4. The speech needs of the children were 
discovered by the following means: 

a. An introductory letter and an accompany- 
ing questionnaire were sent to 100 representative 
school administrators, teachers, parents, business- 
men, city officials, and students in the com- 
munity. asked to state what he 
considered to be the speech needs of the school 
children with whom he had contact in the 
schools or in the community. 


Each was 


b. A check sheet of the daily speech activities 
of students was presented to 800 secondary 
school students from the ninth through the 
twelfth grades. Students were asked to check 
those speech activities in which they had en- 
gaged in one day, in school, at home, and in 
the community. 


c. A group of 207 other secondary school 
students were asked during an English class 
period to write anonymously on the subject, 
“What do you think are your speech needs on 
the basis of your present experience and your 
future life goals?” 

d. A survey of the entire elementary school 
population (approximately 3600 students) was 
made to discover those children having speech 
problems. 

e. Close cooperation was maintained between 
the author and the personnel of the schools’ 
guidance and medical departments for the pur- 
pose of securing complete information and 
assistance regarding the 351 children with speech 
problems who were discovered in the survey. 

On the basis of the data compiled, it was 
concluded that a_ three-faceted program of 
“Speech for All” children in the public schools 
of Union City, New Jersey be provided. The 
program should include: 

1. Speech improvement for all children; 

2. Speech correction for those children handi- 
capped in speech; 

3. Speech arts not only for all children but 
also for those having special interest or talent in 
the arts of speech. 


Because it was impossible for the entire 
program to be adopted immediately by the 
local Board of Education, it was suggested by the 
author that the following ‘first steps” be taken: 
a supervisor of speech should be appointed to 
direct the program through the various stages 
of its development; speech correction for those 
children having speech problems should be 
provided in the elementary schools; a 
Speech should be 

secondary schools, and in 


Basic 
course presented in the 
addition, a_ co- 
curricular speech activity program in the arts 
should be made available; an in-service program 
in speech education should be offered to all 
classroom teachers in the school system; and a 
school-community relations 


public program 


should be developed. 


Balcer, Charles L., “Concepts with Regard 
to High School Public Address Activities 
as shown by the History of the Iowa High 
School Forensic League,” State U. of 
lowa.* 


The purpose of this study was to record the 
significant points in the development of the 
Iowa High School Forensic League, note the 
changes that occurred, and show the concepts 
that developed in the state of Iowa with regard 
to high school public address activities. 


Among the sources employed in the investi- 
gation were: the Forensic League bulletins, pub- 
lished annually from 1906; the official minutes 
of the League; correspondence to and from 
chairmen of the League: files of Iowa news- 
papers; correspondence concerning the Depart- 
ment of Speech from the archives in the office of 
the President of the State University of Iowa; 
and correspondence and interviews with school- 
men active in the League during its various 
stages. 


The Iowa High School] Debating League came 
into being in 1906. It was founded by the State 
University of lowa, the impetus coming from 
Professor Henry Evarts Gordon of the Depart- 
ment of Public Speaking, in cooperation with 
interested high school educators. 


In 1934 the Iowa High School Forensic League 
replaced the Debating League. Structurally, the 
new organization resembles the old. The League 
is administered by a six-man Executive Commit- 
tee composed of University faculty members and 
a high school representative. The Chairman is 
chosen from the Department of Speech of the 
State University. In addition to Professor Gor- 
don, the follewing men have served as Chair- 
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men of the League: Glenn E. Merry, Edward C. 
Mable, A. Craig Baird, Clarence W. Edney, and 
Hugh F. Seabury. The state is divided into 
districts, with a district director chosen from 
the member schools to conduct the district 
events. District winners are eligible to partic- 
ipate in the state finals at the University in the 
spring. 

The events sponsored by the League prior to 
1934 were debate and extemporaneous speaking. 
Original oratory was added in 1933-34; inter- 
pretative reading in 1936-37; radio speaking in 
1938-39; legislative speaking (student senate) in 
1945-46; and television speaking in 1953-54. 

The philosophy of the League is characterized 
by three purposes: (1) to encourage speech ac- 
tivities in the areas of debate, discussion, public 
speaking, and interpretative reading in the 
high schools of Iowa; (2) to be of service in 
these areas to these high schools; and (3) to in- 
terest students with abilities in forensics in 
attending the State University. 

In the judging and evaluating of the speech 
activities, the trend has been away from just 
deciding a winner and toward providing an 
educationally valuable experience by giving the 
individual speaker specific constructive criticisms 
and some idea of how he ranks with other 
speakers. 

The League has used awards and honors— 
trophies, plaques, medals, certificates of merit, 
and scholarships—as motivating devices to se- 
cure improvement in speech making. 

For almost half a century the Iowa High 
School Forensic League has fostered and en- 
couraged the development of proficiency in 
oral communication in the high schools of 
Iowa; it has sponsored a large number of ac- 
tivities which have stimulated wide interest in 
speech; it has created and nurtured interest in 
the educational values of effective speech-making 
through public address activities in the sec- 
ondary schools of Iowa. 


Crawford, Norman Patterson, “Speech 
Courses in the Adult Schools of New 
Jersey,” Ed.D., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia U. 


The purpose of the project was to study the 
offering in speech instruction in the community- 
sponsored adult education programs of New 
Jersey during the Fall of 1951 and the Spring 
of 1952 and to appraise the offering in terms 
of the established contemporary principles of 
adult education and of speech education in 
adult education and in terms of the needs and 
interests of adults. 


Administrators of the programs in 33 com- 
munities indicated a total offering of 57 speech 
courses in their adult schools; most of them 
cooperated in allowing the writer to observe 
classes, to interview instructors and students 
(field visits were made to 23 schools and to 38 
classes), and to discuss with them (the ad- 
ministrators) the organization and philosophy 
of their schools. 


Most of the speech courses were in the area 
of Public Address, carried the title “Public 
Speaking,” and bore the median tuition fee of 
$7. Instructors were mostly men, who came from 
the ranks of high school and college teachers, 
held bachelor’s degrees, mostly in English, and 
were paid a median rate of $6.67 per class hour. 
Students, who averaged 16 per class, were 
relatively even in sex distribution, 30 to 50 
years of age, and graduates of high school. The 
men worked in sales situations and the women 
were office workers and housewives; they were 
people active in community organizations. 

Public Address courses began with a dis- 
cussion of speech principles and with speeches 
of self-introduction, and continued—not in any 
marked order—with speeches to inform, to 
persuade, to convince, to entertain; with speech- 
es for special occasions; and with impromptu 
talking. The instructors made general use of 
the discussion method, and allowed time for 
students to give at least one speech and to 
receive criticism by class members during every 
meeting. 

After collecting the data and analyzing it in 
terms of the principles of adult education and 
of speech education, the writer came to the 
conclusion that most of the instructors were 
committed to a rigid agenda of traditional pub- 
lic speaking instruction, that their assignments 
and the routine of criticism were stereotyped, 
and that they gave little recognition to the 
needs of students as adult learners or to their 
needs in meeting every-day speech situations. 
He thinks the instructors should have empha- 
sized the every-day and/or special speaking 
situations of life that were identified by students 
in their speeches of self-introduction, offered 
specific procedures to meet those situations, 
endeavored to guide the evaluation around the 
functional requirements of the individual stu- 
dent, and stressed his improvement over previous 
speaking. Also, he thinks they should have 
recognized the importance of how one talks, 
and arranged the necessary voice recording and 
analysis of the student’s patterns. 


Thus, the writer recommends that adult 
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schools offer at least one general speech course 
in the area of Public Address and locate an in- 
structor that is trained in, and enthused about, 
the established contemporary principles of adult 
education and of speech education in adult 
education. The State University, the State De- 
partment of Education, and the professional 
associations for adult speech 
take positive action, according to their resources, 
to assist the instructors. 


teachers should 


Flick, Clarence E., “The Production and 
Evaluation of a Sound Motion Picture on 
Selected Factors of Delivery in Speaking,” 
Northwestern U.* 


The object of the study was to produce and 
evaluate a sound motion picture on selected 
factors of delivery in speaking. The film was 
produced for use at the high school, college, or 
adult education level. The author of the study 
performed all production tasks of the film except 
the laboratory processing. Selected factors of 
delivery were determined by a survey of common 
errors reported by instructors of the basic course 
in speech. The subject matter of the twelve 
minute sound film included: Spontaneity and 
Enthusiasm, Communicative Posture, Directness, 
Control 
Gesture, 
These factors were included in an orientation 


of Nervous Tension, Movement and 


and Voice Production and Control. 
film to be used in the basic course in speech. 


The film was entitled, The Successful Speaker. 


Students at the high school, college, and adult 
education level participated in the evaluation. 
The same examination was administered to the 
students as a pre-film test and as a_ post-film 
test. A teaching guide prepared to accompany 
the film was used as an introduction to the film 
in the testing situation. Six hundred six cases 
were used in the statistical evaluation of the 
film. In 
for his opinion on the effectiveness of the film, 
a preferred method of presenting the subject 
matter contained in the film, and on the value of 
speech skill. Results were checked to determine 
the interest and attention value of the film and 


addition, the evaluator was solicited 


any shift of opinion which resulted from seeing 
the film. 

The statistical evaluation based on the data 
obtained from the pre-test and post-test and the 
tabulation of data from the questionnaire items 
led to the following conclusions: 


1. The examination used as a pre-test and 
post-test was sufficiently reliable to measure the 
success of the film. 


2. The film, used as an instructional aid in 
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the basic course in speech, did not operate as 
a statistically significant teaching aid. 

3. The film operated in favor of sustaining 
desirable attitudes toward the value of speech 
skills on the part of the viewer. 

4. Some 619 of 623 viewers considered the 
film as presenting the subject matter vividly, 
imaginatively, or adequately. 

5. Of 626 viewers, approximately 78 per cent 
considered the film a preferred method of pre- 
senting the subject matter when compared with 
text reading assignment, lecture, classroom dis- 
demonstration. 


cussion, or classroom 


6. Viewers’ comments on the film were gen- 
erally favorable toward the film, its subject 


matter, and its method of presentation. 


Freyman, Leonard, “A Survey to Discover 
Instructional Procedures in Use Following 
Student Speech Performance, and a Re- 
port on a Study of Two Contrasting Pro- 
cedures,” Western Reserve U. 


The purposes of this study were: (1) to ex- 
plore the various instructional procedures em- 
ployed by instructors in the secondary schools 
and colleges of Ohio, discover which procedures 
have worked most satisfactorily for them, and 
learn how many employ similar procedures; (2) 
to review and digest the surveys and studies that 
have been made on instructional procedures 
and to extract and analyze pertinent findings; 
and (3) to initiate a preliminary study into 
the relative effectiveness of two of the recom- 
mended procedures. 

Data for these investigations were gathered 
from: (1) a questionnaire sent to the 425 sec- 
ondary schools and 47 colleges in Ohio; (2) an 
examination of all articles pertaining to in- 
structional procedures in the volumes of The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech and Speech Mono- 
graphs, the Instructor’s Manual and _ bulletins 
of the Dale Carnegie Institute, and related vol- 
umes in the speech and educational fields; and 
(3) a statistical study of four beginning speech 
classes at Cleveland Heights High School, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

The follows: (1) in- 
structional procedures used in 


data were treated as 
the secondary 
schools and colleges in Ohio were tabulated and 
compared; (2) articles and books studied were 
divided into four groups: those dealing with 
nonacademic adult courses, written by 
college and university instructors, those written 
by secondary school teachers or dealing with 
courses in the secondary school, and those per- 


taining to related subjects, all of which were 


those 
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analyzed and pertinent findings extracted; and 
(3) statistical analyses were made of the data 
secured from the comparative study. 

Based on Questionnaire: Both secondary 
schools and colleges use the method of class- 
criticism followed by teacher-comment more 
than any other method and consider it the most 
effective method. 

Articles and Books: Dale Carnegie Course 
manuals emphasize that the workout method is 
the most effective procedure to utilize the brief 
period following student speech performance. 
University course instructors, excluding Pro- 
the University of 
Michigan, who advocates a workout method for 
teaching little 


procedures. 


fessor G. E. Densmore of 


delivery, contribute relatively 


to this phase of techniques or 
Secondary school teachers who have written on 
the subject share Professor Densmore’s belief 
that the workout method 
teaching delivery. 


is most effective for 


The Comparative Study. Statistical analyses 
of data secured during the comparative study 
indicated that the students in four beginning 
speech classes, two instructed under the com- 
ment method and two under the workout meth- 
od, were representative of the common popu- 
lation, and the classes did not differ significantly 
from other in of students’ I. Q., 
English ability, or personality. Analyses of three 


each terms 
separate ratings on beginning and final speeches 
revealed that each group improved significantly, 
the improvement was not due to chance, and 
there was no significant difference in improve- 


ment because of method used, the time the 
course was taken, or the interaction of these 
factors. Further analyses disclosed that a stu- 


dent’s I. Q., English ability, or personality did 
not significantly affect his rate or degree of im- 
provement. 


Miller, Clarence Adolph, “The Actor’s 
Prompt Book: A Laboratory Manual of 
Selected Scenes from Plays for Classroom 
Presentation,” Ed. D., Teachers College, 
Columbia U. 


The Actor’s Prompt Book is a practical sup- 
plementary aid to be used by college teachers in 
guiding student study of the principles and the 
procedures underlying the technique of acting 
in scenes from plays presented in the classroom. 
In an effort to eliminate difficulties 
arising from such instruction, the manual pro- 
vides specific materials, methods, and suggestions 
for (1) helping the college student in his at- 
tempt to analyze acting problems, to study basic 
acting techniques, and to learn the reasons for 


common 
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the use of those techniques in typical stage 
situations and (2) making student participation 
in these scenes a more personally satisfying and 
rewarding type of educational experience. 

Included in the manual are: 

1. A foreword to the teacher stressing the 
necessity of a creative approach to acting but 
emphasizing the need for mastery of techniques 
regarded as fundamental to the practice of the 
art. 


2. An introduction for the student outlining 
detailed instructions for using the manual. 

3. Twenty-two excerpts from a wide variety 
of long plays critically evaluated as examples 
of superior playwriting, each of which has been 
chosen for 

a. Acting problems inherent in the scene. 

b. Characterization possibilities. 

c. A well-developed plot unit or situation or 
sequence. 

d. The small cast of characters. 

e. Adaptability to the classroom. 

4. Instructional materials accompanying each 
scene, such as: 

a. A motivated plan of movement and _ bus- 
iness which compensates for the lack of per- 
sonal teacher direction. 

b. Important background facts about the play 
from which the episode has been chosen. 


c. A list of specific acting problems which 
should be the actors’ foci of attention. 

d. A_ scaled, simplified, well-arranged 
plan. 


floor 


e. Thought-provoking questions about (1) the 
meaning; (2) the motivations for the movement; 
and (3) the use of the voice and of the body 


in conveying the 


intellectual and emotional 


values of the lines. 

f. Questions centering student attention on 
the specific acting problems as well as more 
general questions highlighting the need for con- 
sideration of voice, speech, and other common 
acting problems. 

g. Suggestions for an improvisation, the idea 
of which is related to the situation and/or the 
characterizations. 

h. Reading references which serve as 
source materials for the actors in their efforts 


may 


to find answers to the problems outlined in 
connection with their study, rehearsal, and pres- 
entation of the scenes. 


5. Useful the 
reference books and sources 
for the complete play from which each scene 


has been chosen. 


bibliographical materials in 


form of selected 
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Nelson, Roy Conrad, “An Experimental 
Study of Four Methods of Teaching Be- 
ginning Speech in College,” U. of Minne- 
sota.* 


The purpose of this study was to compare and 
analyze the learning effects of four methods of 
teaching public speaking in the beginning course 
in college. Learning effects resulting from the 
kind of speaking experience assigned, the in- 
Structor teaching the course, the quarter in 
which the course was offered, and the interaction 
of these factors were tested for a difference by 
analyses of variance and covariance. Effects meas- 
ured were changes in speaker confidence deter- 
mined by Gilkinson’s Personal Report of Con- 
fidence as a Speaker, changes in critical thinking 
tested by the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal, and changes in effectiveness of com- 
munication measured by ratings of three judges. 

In the first method, the course was organized 
around a series of speeches of graduated diffi- 
culty, beginning with a simple introduction and 
progressing to a persuasive speech. In the second 
method the student was required to present a 
series of argumentative speeches. The expe- 


riences in the 


third method based on 


variety of speaking forms, i.e., 


were 
one extempore 
speech, a discussion, a debate, etc. The fourth 
method replicated the first, but in addition re- 
quired that all speech topics grow out of some 
phase of United States foreign relations. 

Two instructors taught each of the four 
methods in four different sections of beginning 
speech at Colorado A & M College during the 
fall and winter quarters of the academic year 
1952-1953. Measurement of gains for each cri- 
terion was based on data of 160 male students, 
10 being randomly drawn from each of the 16 
class sections in the experiment. 

Major follows: All 
methods Statistically significant 
growth for each of the three criteria. The second 
method, organized around a series of persuasive 
speeches achieved greatest growth in critical 
thinking; however, when regression of gains on 


findings were as four 


resulted’ in 


initial scores was accounted for, difference in 
gains for this method when compared to the 
other three methods was not statistically sig- 
nificant. The factor of instructor was found to 
be probably more important in achieving gains 
in critical thinking than variation in speaking 
assignment. Moreover, interaction of instructor 
and method in influencing growth in critical 
thinking was statistically significant. Gains in 
critical thinking achieved during the winter 
quarter were significantly superior to those ob- 
tained during the fall quarter. 


When gains made in effectiveness of com- 
munication were statistically analyzed, differ- 
ences dependent upon the four methods, in- 
structors, quarters, and these 
factors yielded critical ratios in every case which 


interactions of 


were not significant. Likewise, analysis of gains 
made for the criterion of speaker confidence for 
all factors failed to produce significant critical 
ratios. 

When gains in speaker confidence and effec- 
tiveness of communication were correlated, a 
significant coefficient of .18 was obtained. Corre 
lation coefficients for gains in speaker confidence 
and critical thinking, and gains in critical think- 
ing and effectiveness of communication were not 
significant. These coefficients suggest that some 
relationship exists between growth in confidence 
and delivery skills but that confidence and 
critical ability, and delivery and critical ability 
develop independently of one another. 


Rizzo, Sister Mary Joanna, O.P., “Lily C. 
Whitaker: Founder of the New Orleans 
College of Oratory and Elocution,” U. of 
Wisconsin.* 


The demand of the Chautauqua and lyceum 
for professional readers encouraged the estab- 
lishment of special schools of elocution. One of 
these schools existed in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and was called the New Orleans College of 
Oratory and Elocution. It was founded by Miss 
Lily Candida Whitaker in 1887 and was closed 
in 1927, because of the failing eyesight of the 
founder. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to intro 
duce Miss Whitaker, to unfold the history of 
her college, to examine and evaluate her doc- 
trine of speech training, and to give her and 
her school a place in the annals of the speech 
profession. 

Part I is biographical. Herein a sketch of 
Lily C. Whitaker is presented, revealing facts 
about her and her family. A marked industry, 
coupled with diverse interests, an association 
with the best in things literary, extensive travel, 
intense research in wide fields of knowledge, an 
active teaching career in the public schools of 
New Orleans, public readings, writing of both 
prose and verse, and a love for things spiritual 
won for Lily Candida Whitaker these appella- 
tions: educator, poet, writer, orator, litterateur, 
mystic. 

The history of the New Orleans College of 
Oratory and Elocution is given in Part II, 
historical, and includes details concerning the 
foundation and chartering of the college, the 
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aims, courses of study, faculty, board of di- 
rectors, visiting and permanent lecturers, branch 
schools, alumni, recitals, dramatic productions, 
and other activities. 

The theoretical and pedagogical section, Part 
III, is devoted to an analysis and evaluation of 
Miss Whitaker's theory of speech training as 
evidenced in material secured through a per- 
sonal advertisement in The Times-Picayune, 
New Orleans, and from interviews with grad- 
uates, former students, patrons, and friends of 
Miss Whitaker and her college. 

The appendices contain lesson plans from one 
of Miss Whitaker’s books, material from stu- 
dent notebooks, and selected poetry and prose 
of Lily Candida Whitaker. 

In spirit and in structure, Miss Whitaker's sys- 
tem is essentially a “think the thought” system, 
with emphasis on physical, mental, and moral 
development, culminating in character build- 
ing and general knowledge building. One of 
her dominant fundamentals was love of nature; 
she advocated this in an attempt “to cultivate 
individuality and creative thinking as opposed 
to imitation, mannerisms, and artificiality.” It 
should be noted that her love of nature idea 
was not in accord with the philosophy of Na- 
turalism, with the freeing of man from all con- 
ventions and inhibitions. Naturalism paved 
the way for the modern stress on behaviorism 
with which the Whitaker system does not agree. 

Basically, Miss Whitaker viewed speech in 
much the same way that modern speech edu- 
cators do. Definite limitations are observable 
in her books, however. Nevertheless, in viewing 
her book, Spoken Thought, as a fundamentals 
text, one discerns that she invests the speech 
performance with qualities advocated by present- 
day speech educators: ethical, purposeful, an- 
alytical, interesting, directed toward an audience, 
intelligible, making effective use of the voice 
and body, and employing a method of delivery 
best adapted to communication. 

The Whitaker producing 
the finished speaker of character, and it looked 


system aimed at 
to the needs of the individual for whom it was 


formulated. Although at times there is an 


absence of intellectual stature, not at any 
time does it fail to meet the test of maximum 
usefulness. 

Lily Candida Whitaker and her college clear- 
ly have historical importance, and in a very 
real sense have contributed to the development 
of speech education in America. For though she 
may have digressed from accuracy in her books, 
her system was effective in her school. 

She was an effective teacher: she evinced a 


consummate skill in the pedagogical application 
of her principles as confirmed by her disciples, 
who, to the present day, have perpetuated her 
theory in a city where she as pioneer led the 
way for the establishment of other special 
schools and was the inspiration for numerous 
teachers who today hold positions as teachers 


of speech in the New Orleans schools. 


Varnado, Alban Fordesh, “The Rev. Gilbert 
Austin’s Chironomia,” Louisiana State U.* 
This study attempts to analyze and evaluate 

the contribution to speech education made by 

the Rev. Gilbert 
lished in 1806. It presents the few known data 


Austin’s Chironomia, pub- 


concerning his life and activities, his sources, 
and his original theories of elocution. Finally, 
it essays an evaluation of the influence of the 
work on his successors. 

After graduating from Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, in 1774 he was ordained as a minister, and 
became Chaplain to Magdalen Asylum in Dub- 
lin. Apparently he taught for he 
dedicated his book to one of his former pupils, 


elocution, 


and speaks of “the laborious duty of teaching 
declamation.” He was also a member of the 
Royal Academy, presenting four papers, 
all on scientific subjects. In 1811 a paper from 


Irish 


him to Sir Humphrey Davy was read before the 
Royal Society of London. 


In the Chironomia he attempted a thorough 


and scientific analysis of which he 
pointed out consists of three aspects, the “man- 


agement of the voice,” 


delivery, 


the expression of the 
gestures of 
Although 


basic 


countenance, and the the hand, 


he reveals a 
sources, and 


body, and the limbs. 


broad knowledge of drew 
heavily on them, his analysis of gesture itself, 
the major portion of the book, is distinctly his 
own. The only other treatment of gesture in 
English which attempts such an analysis, Bul- 
wer’s Chironomia—Chirologia, he does not even 


mention in his work. 


For his discussion of the voice Austin drew 
heavily from his sources, which ranged from the 
Onomasticum of Julius Pollux to contemporary 
texts on elocution. His material on the coun- 
tenance was taken from the writings of Cicero, 
Quintilian, Lavater, Buffon, and others. 

Austin’s major contribution 
and pedagogy 


to the theory 
of speech consists of his de- 
tailed analysis of gesture, and his elaborate sys- 
tem of notation which he intended should pro- 
vide “a copious and simple language for ex- 
pressing its different modifications with brevity 


and perspicuity.” It is his system of notation 
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that particularly distinguishes the Chironomia 
from the works of Bulwer and Burgh. 


Austin’s influence was strong throughout the 
twentieth centuries. 
The first writer to make use of the Chironomia 
was James Chapman, whose The Orator ap- 
peared in 1909; in 1911 Increase Cooke wrote the 
dedication to The American Orator, referring 
to Chapman’s work. Others were Christian F. 
Michaelis, a German who in 1818 published a 


nineteenth and into the 


text on declamation; Jonathan Barber, Andrew 
Comstock, William Russell, Merritt Caldwell, 
Alexander Melville Bell, George Vanderhof, 
Robert Kidd, Allen A. Griffith, Albert M. Bacon, 
Fulton and Trueblood, and many others. 


The “Chironomia was a scholarly work, thor- 
oughly documented and painstakingly written, 
and was undoubtedly the most comprehensive 
collection of theories of delivery assembled up 
to that time from the Greeks, the Romans, the 
French, and the English. 
From the time of its publication in 1806 until 


the Germans, 


the early part of the twentieth century, for over 
a hundred years, hardly a decade passed with- 
out the publication of a new text on elocution 
contained material from Chiron- 


which some 


omia.” 


Abstracted by Gites WILKESON GrAy, Louisiana 
State U. 


Winter, Roberta Powers, “A Plan for a Co- 
ordinated Speech and Drama Program for 
the University Center in Georgia: Rec- 
ommendations Based on a Survey of Re- 
sources and Objectives, and on Opinions 
of Students and Educators,” Ed.D., New 
York U.* 


The purpose of this study was to propose a 
speech and suitable in_ its 


separate features to the institutions making up 


drama _ program 


the University Center in Georgia and repre- 
sentative in its overall dimensions of a sound 
general speech and drama program at the un- 
dergraduate level. 

The University Center in Georgia, a corpora- 
tion of seven educational institutions organized 
to promote and develop cooperative educational 
and research programs by the member insti- 
tutions, by its existence and activities invited 
and encouraged the application of cooperative 
principles to any or all areas. The area of speech 
and drama exhibited features congenial to co- 
operative arrangements. 


Check lists, inquiries, and observation evi- 
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denced that there was marked diversity in the 
number and scope of offerings, in personnel, 
and in resources in speech and drama at the 
several institutions. The existing programs and 
resources were listed as accessible components 
of a considerable pool for the University Center 
as a whole. 

Interviews with administrators of the several 
institutions disclosed institutional concepts, 
boundaries, and plans which would necessarily 
shape, direct, and govern all proposals for co- 
operation. 

A study of attitudes among administrators and 
instructors of speech and drama indicated that 
both groups would be willing to pool the diverse 
interests, and 
institutions 


strengths, courses available at 


the several through exchange of 
students and faculty members and by means of 
cooperative arrangements. 

A questionnaire administered to a representa- 
tive sampling of the seniors of the several in- 
Stitutions gave evidence that fifty per cent o1 
more of the students in the Center felt a need 
or interest for the following offerings: Training 
in voice and diction, public speaking, a required 
speech course, a voice recording, use of the 
playback for self criticism, and taking part in a 
panel discussion. 

A study made with the help of speech and 
drama educators throughout the United States 
afforded a list of courses and related oppor- 
tunities, which, when rated by a group of ad- 
ministrators of institutions comparable in some 
ways to those making up the University Center 
in Georgia, was reduced to thirty-three items 
thought to be essential or quite desirable to an 
undergraduate program for institutions of these 
kinds. 

Using the data described above, the investi- 
gator projected and proposed a program in 
speech and drama for the University Center in 
available re- 


sources, increasing their scope by cooperative 


Georgia which would embrace 
practices within limitations imposed by insti- 


tutional objectives. 

The plan of the investigation could be ap- 
plied to speech and drama programs at any 
institutions geographic 
and of students 
urged economy and diversification by means of 
cooperation. The results of the various studies 
would be of 


forming a cluster if 


standards of educators needs 


and drama 


administrators of similar in- 


interest to speech 


educators and to 
stitutions. 
MuEGRAVE, New York U. 


Abstract by DoroTHuy 
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A ‘THEORY OF HUMOR FOR PUBLIC ADDRESS: 
THE MIRTH EXPERIENCE* 


WILMA H. GRIMES 
University of Washington 


9 this state a_ tenable 
theory of humor for public address, 
two assumptions are implicit: the first is 


attempt to 


that an examination of the humorous 
event has positive value for the speaker 
and writer, who can improve in the use 
and appreciation of humor; the second 
is that humor is a part of the problem 
of audience adaptation, a problem re- 
quiring such explanation of human ad- 
justment to surrounding environment 
as modern psychology can give. For to- 
day we have the habit of looking at our 
human activities through the glass of 
psychology. To the speaker or rhetori- 
the 
welcome 


cian who intends to make use of 
humorous quality,’ it is a 
view, affording a practical approach to 
a mass of literature containing otherwise 
The 


humorous 


contradictory theories of humor. 
the 
event permits us (1) to see any given 


psychological view of 
activitiy as a stimulus-response situation 
in which the human organism and its 
environment interact? and, (2) in recog- 
nizing the totality of experience,® to 
identify the activity according to the ob- 
servable response.* Giving various names 
to the quality of the response will not 
suffice; in fact, there is no justifiable 
reason for sorting out the terms which 
have been employed to identify effects. 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of Illinois, 1953, directed by Karl R. Wallace. 

1See John Dewey, Art As Experience (New 
York, 1934), pp. 36-37, for a discussion of the 
single discernible quality identifying the course 
of a given experience. 


2Paul Thomas Young, Emotion in Man 
and Animal (New York, London, 1943), pp. 
45-49. 

3 Young, Emotion, pp. 48-49. 

4George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and 


Society, ed. Charles M. Morris 
pp. 77-78. 


(Chicago, 1934), 


444 


Benedetto Croce has dismissed as “logi- 
cal tautologies” such names for the hu- 
morous experience as ridicule, funny, 
amusing, comic, ludicrous, wit, and the 
like,» and Ralph Piddington has de- 
clared that such terms designate struc- 
the 
mental type, differing only in the extent 
to which they are complicated by extran- 
eous elements.’’® 
the 


tures which “are of same funda- 


Thus, on such author- 
the 
humor becomes our chief concern. 


ity, structure of process of. 

Looking on the structure of the hu- 
morous situation (or any mental event): 
as an entity composed of stimulus and 
response in reciprocal relationship fa- 
cilitates the task of determining exactly 
what stimulating factors and what or- 
ganic predispositions, attitudes, or states 
will induce a total interaction differen- 
tiating the humorous from the tragic, 
the dangerous, the serious, or any other 
of innumerable possible situations. It 
would be feasible to study the structure 
of a humorous situation by observing 
the occurrence of laughter in everyday 
life, or by examining the devices used 
to effect humor in speeches which have 
been called humorous in whole or in 
part. The present method of inquiry, 
however, was to analyze existing theories 
the 
rhetoricians, stylists, philosophers, soci- 


of humor found in writings of 
ologists, semanticists, and psychologists. 
From these theories emerged suggestive 
the following 


answers to questions: 


What verbal stimuli are associated with 


and 


(Lon- 


5 Aesthetics as Science of Expression 
General Linguistics, tr. Douglas Ainslie 
don, 1922), p. go. 

6 The Psychology of Laughter, A Study in 
Social Adaptation (London, 1933), P. 47- 
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the meaning of “humorous”? What lation which arouses mirth, yet differ- 
characteristics are latent in the respond- ences of opinion regarding the exact 
ing organism or organisms, eliciting the mature of incongruity persist. Tables = 
meaning “humorous”? And finally, from I and II suggest these major differ- 
what in the total stimulus-response event ences. Some rhetoricians believe that a re 
do we derive the meaning “humorous”? defect, physical or moral, is necessary to Ug 
Complete awareness of the structural the incongruous relation.* Other rhetori- _ 
and temporal whole of experience and cians support the notion that a mistake, : 
of its characteristic fluidity’ underlies or some kind of deception, constitutes C 
this seemingly arbitrary division. Ac- incongruity.® A belief in disappointed ~ 
cordingly, the present study deals with expectation and surprise as factors in S 
" m4 ro N N > ' . . é . . + 
each of the given aspects of the mirth the impression of incongruity augments a 
cote: ake the pen a the theories of Cicero and Demetrius.*° *K 
: internz i ing factors . . ; . ‘ 
a ; a ey madiets on amg “o"'! Likewise, theorists without rhetorical 
rimarily in the responding organism); ad ye 
(P ‘ P 1B OF8 backgrounds maintain that the defective 
and the response, or sign of the presence 
of humor. In the light of this analysis = 
of the mirth experience, a later essay will 8 See Aristotle, Poetica, 1447 a 16, tr. Ingram °A 
ays OR Bywater, Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. with 
set forth the technical conditions which  jntrod. Richard McKeon (New York. 1941); 
must be met by the speaker who em- Cicero, De Oratore, tr. E. Ww. Sutton, with ob 
‘ 4 introd. H. Rackham, 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1948), 
ploys successfully such forms of humor _ Ii, ii, 373; Thomas Wilson, Arte of Rhetorique ar 
as the pun, the anecdote, and the brief i ed. G. H. Mair (Oxford, 1909), pp. 135- tel 
witticism. " 9See Cicero, who tried to summarize all tr 
possible sources of the laughable in De Oratore, od 
I. EXTERNAL STIMULATING FACTORS p. 419; Quintilian, Jnstitutio Oratoria, tr. H. E. 
“ im Butler, 4 vols. (London, New York, 1921), II, an 
IN THE MIRTH EXPERIENCE 441, 485-487; George Campbell, Philosophy of tie 
T ns ' a a .o. Rhetoric (New York, 1871), pp. 29, 45; and 
Phe literature of humor oes oe Richard Whately, Elements of Rhetoric (Boston “d 
peated references to an incongruous re- & Cambridge, 1857), p. 184. de 
10“On Style,” tr. W. Rhys Roberts, in 
7 See Muzafer Sherif, An Outline of Social Aristotle: The Poetics, Longinus: On the Sub- ou 
Psychology (New York, 1948), p. 157, for a lime, Demetrius: On Style (London, New York, - 
summary of the Gestalt point of view. 1946), p. 403. pe 
TABLE I De 
int 
‘Types OF INCONGRUITY MENTIONED IN RHETORICAL WRITINGS 
Im 
; os tr. 
Deformity Infirmities in Odd, He 
Turpitude contrast to Mistake The unexpected disproportionate th. 
Defect abilities of Distortion Disappointed object, action, Contrast th 
(not painful) laughter Deception expectation or saying 
Plato Hobbes, Tractatus Tractatus Tractatus Priestley, oF 
Aristotle Thomas Coislinianus Coislinianus Coislinianus Joseph re 
Cicero Cicero Cicero Mandeville, Bascom, John 18 
Trissino Demetrius Demetrius Bernard 
Madius Quintilian Trissino Priestley, 
Castelvetro Trissino Joseph - 
Wilson, Castelvetro T) 
Thomas Campbell, Px 
Bacon, Francis George Ce 
Kames, Lord Whately, 
(Henry Home) Richard ie 
Priestley, Tl 
Joseph an 
Ri 
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TABLE II 


TYPES OF INCONGRUITY MENTIONED IN NON-RHETORICAL WRITINGS 








Defective object 
(including moral) 
Ugliness 


Disproportionate 
object, action, saying 
Deviation from the 





normal 


Descartes, René 
Lessing, Gotthold 
Goldsmith, Oliver 
Hood, Edwin 
Bain, Alexander 
Sully, James 
*McDougall, William 
*Kallen, Horace M. 
*Kambourpoulou, 
Polyxenie 


Pascal, Blaise 

Hegel, Georg W. F 

Schopenhauer, 
Arthur 

Leacock, Stephen 

Seward, S. S., Jr. 

*Eysenck, H. J. 


Spencer, Herbert 
*Kallen, Horace M. 


*Willmann, John M. 
*Maier, Norman R. F. 
*Fysenck, H. J. 


Descending 
incongruity 
Disappointed 


expectation Some kind of contrast 


The unexpected 


Pascal, Blaise Beattie, James 


Beattie, James Schopenhauer 
Kant, Immanuel Emerson, Ralph 
Hazlitt, William Waldo 


Hunt, Leigh Baillie, J. B. 

Hood, Edwin 
Bergson, Henri 
“Lilly, W. S. 

Leacock, Stephen 
Sears, Richard N. 
*Maier, Norman R. F. 
*Piddington, Ralph 
*Hewitt, J. W. 


Seward, S. S., Jr. 
Sears, Richard N. 








*Articles on humor by these writers are listed in Psychological Abstracts 


object"! and disappointed expectation" 
are types of incongruity. Other charac- 
teristics of incongruity, variously illus- 
trated, are: some type of contrast; an 
odd, disproportionate object, or saying; 
and infirmities in contrast to the abili- 
ties of the laugher.'® Yet, from Aristotle's 
“deformity not productive of pain’’** on 
down through the Tractate’s “incongru- 
ous relation’’*® and Priestley’s “dispro- 
portionate events,”’'® to Eysenck’s “fusion 


11 The names of 
Dougall, Kallen, and 
interest here. 

12 Frequently associated with the name of 
Immanuel Kant. See his Aritik of judgment, 
tr. J. H. Bernard (London, 1892), pp. 223-225. 
Herbert Spencer’s physiological explanation for 


psychologists Sully, Mc- 
Kambourpoulou are of 


the. descent into incongruity sustains Kant’s 
theory. 
13 Better known as Hobbes’ theory of su- 


periority as the cause for laughter. See Thomas 
Hobbes, “Human Nature,” The English Works, 
i1 vols., ed. Sir Wm. Molesworth (London, 
1840), IV, 45-46. 

14 Aristotle, Poetica, 1447 a 16. 

15 Tractatus Coislinianus, tr. based upon 
text of Kaibel, in Lane Cooper, An Aristotelian 
Theory of Comedy, with an Adaptation of the 
Poetics and a Translation of the ‘Tractatus 
Coislinianus’ (New York, 1922), p. 224. 

16 Joseph Priestley, ‘““The Rudiments of Eng- 
lish Grammar; A Course of Lectures on the 
Theory of Language, and Universal Grammar; 
and On Oratory and Criticism,” Works, ed. J. T. 
Rutt, 25 vols. (London, 1798), XXIII, 406. 


of incongruities,”** the types of stimuli 
known as incongruities hold one princi- 
ple in common: each is an “observable 
deviation from an implied standard.’’** 
This conception permits us to apply 
the term incongruity to “appearances, 
actions, situations, characteristics, ideas 
—any thing or part of a thing, that is 
not, conceivably, what it ought or might 
reasonably be expected to be,”!® and 
brings closer together the conclusions of 
rhetorical and non-rhetorical writers as 
to the nature and importance of in- 
congruity in the humor pattern. Fur- 
ther, with this definition as a starting- 
point we can scrutinize freely the mo- 
ment in experience when perception of 
an incongruity (defect, contrast, distor- 
tion, or disappointment) takes place. 
To begin with, the stimulus-response 
pattern of any experience has a begin- 
ning and an end. It is movement, and 
because it moves, it has direction; it is 


17“*The Appreciation of Humour: an Experi- 
mental and Theoretical Study,” British Jour. 
of Psychology, XXXII (1942), 303-307. 


18S. S. Seward, Jr., The Paradox of the 
Ludicrous (Stanford University Press, 1930), 
p- 19. 


19 Seward, The Paradox, p. 19. 
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dynamic. From the point of view of 
perception, the early and perhaps large 
part of the dynamic field is that which 
an organism focuses upon—‘attends to.” 
The later, and terminal part of the ex- 
perience, like a conclusion, is the re- 
sponse side of experience, which could 
not occur without its antecedents. The 
accompanying diagram and explanation, 
Table III, set forth the essential aspects 
of the humorous event in their dynamic 
relationships. The unfolding or develop- 
ing movement mounts from A to D, with 
a strong accumulation of tension?® oc- 
curring specifically between A and B. 





20 To Spencer this tension is the accumula- 
tion of a large amount of nervous energy, 
suddenly checked in its flow. See “The Physiol- 
ogy of Laughter,” Jllustrations of Universal 
Progress, A Series of Discussions (New York, 
1864), p. 204; Eysenck speaks of the climactic 
building of a total configuration in “The Ap- 
preciation of Humour,” pp. 303-307; Sears 
considers the building of tension in a joke 
similar to the rising action in a Shakespeare 
plot. See his unpub. diss. (Harvard, 1934), 
Dynamic Factors in the Psychology of Humor, 


PPp- 23-24. 


A sudden change of direction*? between 
B and C holds as the movement con- 
tinues to D, which is the point of un- 
expected resolution and “insight” com- 
pleting the cognitive aspect of the ex- 
perience. ‘The mirth response, or termi- 
nal part of the experience, extends from 
D to F and E. The name incongruity is 
given to the events (including language 
events) which govern BCD. The early 
part of the dynamic stimulus field— 
ABCDF—is occasioned by objects and 
events (seen) or by language, seen or 
heard. 
sion which increases during the presen- 


It should be clear that the ten- 


tation of language or objects, and its 


21 Cicero speaks of snatching a word from an 
antagonist and turning it against the assailant, 
in De Oratore, p. 389; Bacon considers the 
greatest part of wit to be a shrewd turn, in 
“Sylva Sylvarum; or a Natural History,” Works 


of Francis Bacon, 14 vols. (London, 1859), II, 


570; Campbell saw the turn as one from high 
to low, in Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 32; Kant 
disposed of tension and change of direction 
in his phrase, “the sudden transformation of 
a strained expectation into nothing.” In Kritik 
of Judgment, pp. 223-225. 


TABLE Ill 








4 


The “course” or “process” aspects of the experience 


AE—hypothetical base line of experience: event (time and space) 
ABCDF—cognitive aspect (perceptual part of pattern; dynamic stimulus field) 


A—beginning 

E—end 
AD—unfolding (or developing) movement 
AB—tension develops 


BC—tension mounts (any sudden change of direction) 


CD—tension holds, “sharpens” 


unexpected resolution and “insight” which completes the cognitive aspect of the 
D—experience, accompanied by “shock” and sometimes (always) by surprise 


DFE—mirth 


BCD—governed by events (including language events) classified as incongruous 


D1—Surprise 
D2—Relief 
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subsequent release, are not peculiar to 
the humorous event; they become so on- 
ly when the interval between them con- 
tains the sudden cognition of an in- 
congruity. That is, the movement from 
A to B, which in a serious event would 
continue unchanged to D, veers sharply 
at B so that the change in direction rep- 
resented by BC results in a new “in- 
sight,” so sharp and unexpected as to 
cause “‘shock.”’ Thus, the movement from 
B to C and thence to D is the crucial 
one in a humorous event. As the in- 
creasing tension or expectancy approach- 
es B, the sudden appearance of another 
concept or notion strongly opposed to 
the first causes a sharp shift in the direc- 
tion of the event. Consequently, we need 
to look first of all at BCD, the counter- 
movement which affects the character of 
the original movement and thus the 
character of the eventual response, or 
terminal part of the experience. 


Perhaps the best approach to BCD is 
by way of illustration, first as it occurs 
in an observed event, second as it oc- 
curs in a joke. For the incident, imagine 
Clown X at the circus. He comes run- 
ning in balancing an uncorked bottle 
of ink on the end of his painted nose. 
His upturned head prevents his seeing 
Clown Y, who bounces out suddenly, 
carrying a big bass drum, and starts to 
cut across X’s path. Clown X, unknow- 
ingly approaching Clown Y, begins to 
strut because of his success in balancing 
the bottle of ink in its precarious posi- 
tion. He increases his speed and waves 
to the crowd just before he collides with 
Y, emptying the black contents of his 
uncorked bottle of ink in a stream down 
his white face. 


On our diagram the progress of 
Clown X is AB. The unexpected ap- 
pearance of Clown Y and his big drum 
are the new turn BC, and the collision 


is the “shock” at D, when the first clown 


fails to continue as he intended to, both 
as to direction and as to the successful 
performance of his balancing act. AB 
could have numerous variations. There 
could be minor obstacles in X’s path 
before he met the main moving one of 
Clown Y, with the drum he could not 
see over; and BCD, the final collision, 
would be more vivid if the membrane 
of the drum broke over Y’s head, or 
over X’s head, or if both clowns went 
down in a heap on the drum, or if the 
ink spilled over both of them, but the 
basic requirement is that the first clown 
change his course suddenly, unex pected- 
ly. If this occurs, the sequence will end 
in mirth. 


How can BCD occur in a joke? Sup- 
pose we look at this one: 

Lawyer (to opponent): “You're the biggest 
damn fool in the city.” 


Judge (rapping for order): “Gentlemen! You 
forget I am here.” 


In this courtroom altercation the 
movement starts with the lawyer’s angry 
thrust at his opponent, which we shall 
call AB, the judge’s reprimand is BC, 
and D is the point of quick realization 
of what the judge has actually said. The 
movement toward a reprimand leads the 
listener to expect such a phrase as, “This 
is a court of justice,” or “You forget 
where you are.” If the judge had ruled 
the lawyer out of order with either of 
those phrases, the movement of the in- 
cident would have gone smoothly un- 
impeded to D, and there would have 
been no BCD. As it it, the judge’s ad- 
mission that he is the biggest damn fool 
in the city comes as a “shock” to the 
listener (as it must have to the judge).?* 
AB might be interpreted as “angry law- 
yer deserving a squelch from dignified, 
perhaps pompous, judge,” and moving 


22.4 speaker may surprise a hearer without 
himself being surprised. 
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toward it with angry words. BCD be- 
comes “unexpected degradation of the 
judge” instead of “expected degradation 
of the lawyer.” 


In the above explanation and illustra- 
tions, we have tried to demonstrate that 
incongruity, the salient feature in the 
humorous experience, is manifested 
when a well-established movement takes 
a sudden turn in its course toward an 
expected resolution and, at the very 
moment that the expected solution 
should appear and fails to, a new and 
unforseen tendency immediately sets in. 
Sudden presentation of any part of the 
stimulus would not alone lead _ to 
mirth;?* but tension plus “shock” will 
normally cause mirth. Or, we might say 
that the incongruity in a total configura- 
tion involving sudden change and the 
juxtaposition of contrasting factors will 
have the added support of physical ten- 
sion and its relief to insure the mirth- 
response. 


The term insight, applied to designate 
the response at D, can mean little more 
in this or any experience than the ability 
“to interpret the changes in . . . general 


bodily consciousness in systematic 


fashion,”** plus the ability to perceive 
quickly and accurately the speaker's in- 
tention, for “the meaning of any sen- 
tence is what the speaker intends to be 
understood from it by the listener.’’*° 
Applying this qualification to the hu- 
morous situation, we see that persons 
with great sensitivity to the less obvious 


23 In tragic tales there is similar preparatory 
tension, but the direction of the movement, 
except for minor climaxes, remains the same 
as it was at first. Preparation for a_ tragic 
climax may equal in strength preparation for 
a humorous climax, but in tragedy the shock 
is less because when the narrator plays fair, 
there is no unaccountable twist. 

247I. A. Richards, Principles of Literary Crit 
icism (London, 1925), p. 99. 

25C. K. Ogden, and Richards, I. A., The 
Meaning of Meaning, 10th ed. (New York, 
1952), P- 193- 


signals of other human beings will make 
accurate judgments of the humor in a 
given context and thus will respond read- 
ily to presented stimuli, verbal or actual. 
Persons vary greatly in experiencing the 
“definite determination in a context,’’?° 
yet in the normal person, there is al- 
ways a degree of ability to perceive rela- 
tionships, enough to make possible the 
moment of “insight” designated as D 
in our diagram of the course of the 
humorous experience. 


II. INTERNAL STIMULATING FACTORS 


As we approach the discussion of the 
internal states which influence the per- 
ception of humor, it is important to 
note that ordinarily internal forces do 
not inhibit the mirth-response. In other 
words, the have labelled 
ABCDF provides mirth under normal 
conditions, even though in quantity and 
intensity the response may vary because 
of low tension, weak dislocation, or slow 
appearance 


process we 


of the counter-movement. 
Yet, we have to consider the state of the 
organism; it can be such that mirth is 
impossible. That is, if certain internal 
stimuli dominate the moment of percep- 
tion, they can prevent the reception of 
certain external stimuli. Since mirth 
usually follows the presentation of in- 
congruity, the question to consider is: 
What state of the organism is essential 
to and facilitates the perception of 
events (real or linguistic) governing the 
process of humor? 


The most important condition for the 
perception of humor is a state of ob- 
jectivity or disinterest, a state marked 
by an attitude which is neither for nor 
against the main features of the joke, 
witticism, or happening. Such neutrality 
towards the elements in the joke does 
not mean that the organism is without 


26 W. Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (New York, 
1929), Pp. $71. 
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feeling or thought at any time, for as 
live creatures we are continually inter- 
acting with some aspect of our world.*? 
As Dewey explained it, “the idea of dis- 
interestedness, detachment, and ‘psychic 
distance’ . . . are to be understood in the 
same way as contemplation. ‘Disinter- 
estedness’ cannot signify uninterested- 
ness. But it may be used as a round- 
about way to denote that no specialized 
interest holds sway. ‘Detachment’ is a 
negative name for something extremely 
positive. ... Participation is so thorough- 
going that the work of art [perceived 
object, humorous object, etc.] is de- 
tached and cut off from the kind of 
specialized desire that operates when we 
are moved to consume or appropriate a 
thing physically.’** More specifically, 
this means that when we hear a humor- 
ous story or joke or see a humorous in- 
cident, if “no specialized interest holds 
sway,” we can fully participate in the 
situation. If, on the other hand, the joke 
touches a prejudice or attitude which 
we cherish, degrades an object which ad- 
heres to the “Self,” or competes with a 
state of anxiety or pain, our participa- 
tion is incomplete. Objectivity can only 
mean freedom from factors which would 
inhibit full participation; it cannot mean 
incomplete or emotionless participation 
or perception. Lack of objectivity would 
prevent our seeing all the aspects con- 
tributing to the presented configuration. 
Thus, in a situation demanding practical 
activity, we might be so intent on reach- 
ing a goal that we fail to see our sur- 
roundings, or the aspects in it which do 
not affect the goal, while a bystander, 
without a definite goal at the moment, 
would participate fully in the pattern 
of events and respond accordingly. 

For example: some years ago I had an 
errand at the home of a rural school 
teacher. As I stepped onto the porch, I 


27 Dewey, Art As Experience, p. 43. 
28 Art As Experience, pp. 257-258. 


saw him stretched out comfortably on a 
sofa two or three feet from the door, 
reading a magazine. I rang the bell. 
No answer. I rang again and heard the 
young man call to his wife, “Ella, there’s 
someone at the door.” In a moment or 
two she came, apologetic and breathless, 
to open the door. “Sorry you had to 
wait. I was in the basement tending the 
furnace when Herb called.” Neither 
Herb nor Ella saw any incongruity in 
the situation. Each had a goal. Each 
apparently had an attitude which | did 
not share. I, as amused bystander, en- 
joved the situation, but if I had been 
cold or in a hurry, I, too, might have 
missed the humor of the situation. 
Among the rhetoricians, we find that 


Joseph Priestley saw the necessity for 


full participation if one is to savor the 
humorous possibilities in a_ presented 
stimulus, real or linguistic. He wrote 
that things which are “wholly indif- 
ferent to us’*® may contain great in- 
consistencies without moving us to 
laughter: the key-note is interest with- 
out personal bias or emotions inimical 
to pleasant feelings. Lord Kames like- 
wise saw the need for objectivity when 
he remarked that the emotional effect 
of the risible objects is so singular that 
it cannot occur when the mind is oc- 
cupied with any 
Aristotle 


emotion.®° 
(and Cicero after him) had 
earlier been aware that the stimulus to 
laughter would not make an appeal 
while another emotion dominated be- 
havior. In fact, until Hobbes joined self- 
love and joy, the rhetoricians followed 
the authority of the ancients in believing 
that one emotion at a time dominated 
awareness. Aristotle’s caution that 
laughter could not occur if a perceived 
defect aroused horror or pain led some- 


other 


29 Priestley, “The Rudiments of 
Grammar,” in Works, XXIII, 406. 

30 Henry Home, Lord Kames, Elements of 
Criticism, ist Amer. from 7th London ed., 2 
vols. (Boston, 1796), I, 219. 


English 
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times to a belief that the stimulus must 
be trivial, sometimes to a strong case for 
the objective attitude. 

Among the non-rhetorical writings 
there is additional corroboration of this 
belief in objectivity. Meredith’s Comic 
Spirit possesses the wit of clear reason 
unsullied by emotion,** Bergson held 
that pity and affection were foes to 
laughter.** stated that comic 
feeling could not develop if any other 
strong feeling were present.** In the 
experimental findings of Eysenck and 
Sears is strong confirmation of the need 
for an objective attitude.** 

To be able to “take on” events ob- 
jectively, the organism must be free of 
emotions of fear, love, pity, sympathy; 
and of unpleasant states such as pain 
and worry. Such objectivity usually goes 
along with positive facilitation of mirth 
by certain pleasant feelings aroused by 
social expectancy or by the realization 
of security and prevailing friendliness.*° 
Certain other factors named as facilita- 
tors in the perception of humor are feel- 


Freud 


ings of superiority,** sex repression,** 


31 See An Essay on Comedy and the Uses of 
the Comic Spirit, ed. Lane Cooper (New York, 
1918). 

82Ie Rire, essai sur la signification du co- 
mique, 45th ed. (Paris, 1938), p. 4. 

33 The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud, tr. 
and ed. with introd. Dr. A. A. Brill (New York, 
1938), PP. 799-791. 

84 Eysenck, “Appreciation of Humour,” p. 
307; Sears, Dynamic Factors, pp. 51-52. 

85 Freud, Basic Writings, pp. 790-791; also 
Sherif, Social Psychology, p. 251; and G. Stanley 
Hall & Arthur Allin, “The Psychology of Tick- 
ling, Laughing and the Comic,” American Jour. 
of Psychology, IX (1897), 29. For Aristotle’s 
opinion of the value of a friendly “climate” see 
Rhetorica, 1371 a 17, tr. W. Rhys Roberts, 
Basic Works of Aristotle. 

36In Secret of Laughter (New York, 1933), 
Anthony M. Ludovici divides all writers on 
humor into those who agree with Hobbes and 
those who disagree and casts the latter into 
oblivion. 

37 Albert J. Rapp relates the delight in erotic 
stories to a delight in overcoming restraint. See 
his “A Phylogenetic Theory of Wit and Hu- 
mor,” Jour. of Social Psychology, XXX (1949), 
84-95. Also J. Y. T. Greig, The Psychology of 
Laughter and Comedy (New York, 1923), pp. 
80-85; and Freud, Basic Writings, pp. 690-698. 


and acquired tastes or cultural inheri- 
tance.** It is possible that when any 
event ABCDF appeals to desires and 
needs, such as superiority and sex, the 
response is less dependent upon the 
structure of the stimulus than upon the 
strength of the latent drives. If skill- 
fully aroused, however, latent attitudes 
and drives in the organism can enrich 
the individual’s perception of an event. 
We must conclude that we learn what 
to laugh at, just as we learn what to 
fear. Consequently, our learned attitudes 
(loyalties, tastes, moral code) in addition 
to acquired knowledge, function in every 
stimulus-response pattern. When a pat- 
tern of behavior (ABCDF) 
which offends our sense of nicety, our 
feelings of hero-worship, patriotism, or 
religion, we are likely to respond with 


occurs 


anger, disgust, or sorrow, but not with 
mirth. 


Ill. RESPONSE 


On our diagram of the “course” of 
the humorous experience we have in- 
dicated that the terminal part of the 
experience, DFE, is the response, or 
mirth, the sign of the presence of humor. 
Beginning with “insight” at D, there is 
a change in the experience,.a change 
which is essentially emotional.*® The 
exact nature of the mirth-response is 
little understood, for it awaits further 
knowledge of emotion in general. 

The mirth-response is usually taken 
to be a smile or a laugh. We know that 
there are other manifestations of joy, 
and, further, that the smile and the 
laugh do not always mean joy, ever 
though ordinarily they do. Conceivably, 


38 Boris Sidis, The Psychology of Laughter 
(New York & London, 1913), p. 203; C. W. 
Kimmins, The Springs of Laughter (London, 
1924), pp. 9-10. J. B. Priestley, English Humour 
(London, 1929) and Constance Rourke, Ameri- 
can Humor, A Study of the National Character 
(New York, 1931) are notable among those who 
stress nationality differences. 

39 Sears, Dynamic Factors, p. 39. 
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the laugh could follow tragic tension 
or tears could follow comic tension, but 
in most healthy adults, whose reactions 
have been culturally regulated, laughter 
accompanies situations known as 
“humorous” and tears belong to grief. 
Certainly, in our discussion we assume 
that the smile and the laugh are desir- 
able indications of some degree of 
pleasure. Both are processes in which 
there is general relaxation of muscle 
tone in the face as well as in other parts 
of the body. Both are innate patterns, 
distinguished mainly by the fact that 
laughter has localization and the smile 
does not. We recognize the social char- 
acter of situations which arouse smiling 
and laughing, assuming that the “‘so- 
called expressions of emotion which lack 
utility in terms of individual survival 
may be regarded as having social utility 
so far as they are signals to other mem- 
bers of the group. . . . Yet from another 
standpoint, laughing and weeping are 
useful so far as they provide an outlet 
for the bodily tension present in joy 
and grief.”*° Besides having such phys- 
iological and social utility, the smile 
and laughter are also indications of an 
emotional process, a disturbange in the 
organism originating in a_ stimulus- 
response situation and characterized by 
visceral changes due to increased activity 
in the autonomic nervous system. Al- 
though a few writers have reported ob- 
servations of changes in behavior during 
the process of laughter,*! there has been 
little experimentation in connection 
with visceral functioning during mirth 
and, as stated above, little investigation 


40 Young, Emotion, p. 58. 

41 Aristotle, Problems, 965 a 14-18, tr. W. S. 
Hett (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), Vol. II; Madius, 
in Marvin T. Herrick, Comic Theory in the 
Sixteenth Century, Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature, XXXIV, 1-2, pp. 323-324; 
Francis Bacon, “Sylva Sylvarum,” in Works, 
II, 570-571; Charles Darwin, The Expression of 
the Emotions in Man and Animals (New York, 
1929) 
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of the complex nature of conscious ex- 
perience peculiar to emotion. 

We are particularly interested in the 
cycle of experience from the initiatory 
stimulus of ABCD to its concluding 
emotional response, DFE. We have con- 
cluded that a certain organization of 
external stimuli culminates after “shock” 
in sudden insight. On our diagram at 
CD the mounting tension or energy in- 
creases and holds; at D the point dawns: 
the collected forces disperse, the energy 
discharges, the strain relaxes. This sud- 
den relaxation of strain, or release of 
energy,*? occurring in behavior, is 
laughter, on our diagram the movement 
DE. Sometimes surprise or release is 
connected with this response,** but the 
theorists do not always indicate whether 
these emotions are closest to the stimulus 
side or to the response side of the 
developing experience of humor. Is it 
possible to place (1) release and (2) 
surprise in our diagram ABCDE? 

The matter would be simple to the 
strict behaviorist, who would rule that 
the point of perception at D is response, 
and that since there can be no release 
before cognition, and no surprise before 
cognition, both release and surprise be- 
long very early in the response side of 
the pattern, with surprise preceding re- 
lease. Confusion lies in the fact that 
“even if strict sensory psychology wishes 


42 Spencer, “Physiology of Laughter,” in Illus- 
trations, pp. 200-209; Wm. McDougall, “Why 
Do We Laugh?” Scribner’s Magazine, LXXI 
(March, 1922), 362; Rapp, “A _ Phylogenetic 
Theory,” in Jour. of Social Psychology, p. 85; 
V. K. Krishna Menon, A Theory of Laughter 
with Special Relation to Comedy and Tragedy 
(London, 1931), p. 131; Dewey, “The Theory 
of Emotion,” Psychological Rev., 1 (1894), 558; 
Mead, Mind, Self and Society, pp. 205-206; 
Freud, Basic Writings, pp. 733-735- 

43 Aristotle, Rhetorica, 1412 a 25-30; Madius, 
see Herrick, Comic Theory, p. 40; Hobbes, “Hu- 
man Nature,” in The English Works, IV, 45-46; 
Campbell, Philosophy of Rhetoric, p. 32; Priest- 
ley, “The Rudiments of English Grammar,” in 
Works, XXIII, 399-400; Max Eastman, The 
Sense of Humor (New York, 1922), p. 14; Nor- 
man R. F. Maier, “A Gestalt Theory of Humor,” 
British Jour. of Psychology, XXIII, (1932), 70. 
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to call perception and all higher 
processes a form or response, it must 
be admitted that the 
turn may act as 


processes in 
conditions of be- 
havior, i.e., as stimuli.”** Yet, having 
arbitrarily broken the __ inter-related 
mirth-experience into three consecutive 
parts, I shall arbitrarily proceed to fol- 
low the behaviorist.*° On our diagram, 
expectation reaches its height at CD. 
Upon understanding what has happened 
to our expectation, or experiencing “in- 
sight,” we feel surprise, which is merely 
a temporary cessation of activity. Realiz- 
ing instantly what this surprise means 
for us, we resume former behavior if we 
can, or we run away, or we cry—or if the 
situation means humor, we laugh or 
smile. If we laugh, the meaning of the 
surprise for us is also relief. ‘Thus, sur- 
prise in our diagram is D', and relief, 
following quickly, is D?. Such a rapid 
succession of “insight,” surprise, relief, 
and laughter is based on the experi- 
mentally confirmed belief of modern psy- 
chology that an emotion, aroused by a 
specific external stimulus, persists until 
the stimulus that aroused it is removed 
or acted upon. In the case of laughter, 
which is inevitably preceded by relief, 
the several emotions of joy, surprise, or 
pride which might be present would suc- 
ceed each other, even though the time 
intervening would be so brief as to 


44 Sears, Dynamic Factors, p. 9. 

45 And Madius, who thought that surprise fol- 
lowed expectation. See Herrick, Comic Theory, 
P- 44- 






escape calculation. The organism cannot 
be dominated by two emotions at once, 
as was Stated in the discussion of internal 
states affecting perception. 

While the stimulus to humor acquires 
its characteristic humorous quality be- 
cause of incongruous relations, we must 
also note that the response somehow 
gives color and tone to the total situ- 
ation. Certainly this is true if the test of 
the impression is in the return com- 
munication.*® Consequently we recognize 
as humorous any event or pattern of ex- 
perience which culminates in a response 
recognized as mirth. We suggest that the 
organization of a humor-situation de- 
pends upon an incongruous relation 
achieved by the juxtaposition of op- 
posing statements in such a way that the 
tension induced by expectation is 
abruptly released and laughter or some 
form of mirth ensues. In addition, per- 
ceptions made possible by former ad- 
justments (retained in the organism in 
the form of engrams)** enrich the total 
process of experience. Such a concept of 
humor at least has the virtue of resting 
upon recent research, coming, as Sherif 
said, “from those who have not placed 
motivational and cognitive factors in 
dichotomous departments of psychology, 
but have tried to study the contribution 
of the various 
scheme.’”*® 


factors in a_ unified 


46 Theodore Newcomb, 

(New York, 1950), p. 291. 
47 Ogden and Richards, Meaning, p. 53. 
48 Sherif, Social Psychology, p. 46. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF 
THE RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
FOUR METHODS OF PRESENTING EVIDENCE* 


ROBERT S. CATHCART 
University of Maryland 


HIS study is concerned with the way 
T or manner in which evidence is pre- 
sented and documented in a persuasive 
speech. Most contest debate coaches and 
ex-debaters can testify to the fact that 
a great deal of evidence is often present- 
ed in speeches of advocacy but that the 
manner in which it is done frequently 
leaves much to be desired. There can be 
little doubt that evidence occupies a 
pivotal position in the generation of 
proof through logical arguments, and 
most rhetoricians will agree that it is 
vital to persuasive speaking. Yet, in 
practice, many speakers apparently hold 
evidence in low regard; and others la- 
boriously spell out each point of evi- 
dence with little concern for its effect. 
This study, then, is devoted to the prob- 
lem of determining the relative effect 
of various methods of presenting evi- 
dence in persuasive speeches. 

A review of the literature indicates 
that, in general, there is agreement on 
the following points: (1) evidence is 
the basis from which logical argument 
is developed, (2) usually, the broader 
this basis, i.e. the more evidence pre- 
sented, the more likely it is that proof 
will be generated, (3) evidence which has 
been evaluated by the so-called “tests of 
evidence” is more likely to be valid, and 
(4) evidence which has been carefully 
documented is generally more acceptable 
than undocumented How- 
ever, as to the quality and quantity of 


evidence. 


*Based upon Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern 
University, 1953, directed by Kenneth G. Hance. 


evidence necessary to produce proof, the 
form in which it should appear, and to 
what degree it should be documented, 
there is often wide disagreement among 
present-day rhetoricians. 


It was revealed, also, in a review of 
the literature that there had been very 
few studies devoted to evidence per se. 
A number of experimental studies, such 
as those by Wiley and Rice, Chen, 
Knower, Menefee and Granneberg,? and 
many others have appeared which de- 
voted part of the study to evidence or 
used evidence as a factor in the study, 
but they did not concern themselves 
with the outcome resultant from evi- 
dence alone. Marie Brittin, in a study 
of the concept of evidence in 1949, re- 
ported that, “Evidence, although basic 
to proof and a significant aspect of in- 
vention, has not been previously treated 
as a research project.’ 


In light of these findings, it was decid- 
ed to test experimentally the two gen- 
erally accepted hypotheses that: (1) 
when attempting to establish conviction 
or to win belief, the speaker must use 
adequate evidence in support of his con- 


1M. M. Wiley and S. A. Rice, “William 
Jennings Bryan As A Social Force,” Journal of 
Social Forces, 11 (1924), 338-344; W. K. Chen, 
“Influence of Oral Propaganda Material Upon 
Student’s Attitudes,” Archives of Psychology, 
XXIII (1953), 150; F. H. Knower, “Experi- 
mental Studies of Changes in Attitude,” Part 
I. Journal of Social Psychology, VI (1935), 315- 
45; S. C. Menefee and A. G. Granneberg, 
“Propaganda and Opinions on Foreign Policy,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, X1 (1940), 393-404. 

2Marie Brittin, “Concepts of Evidence in 
Rhetoric” Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1949, Pp. 2. 
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tentions, and (2) if the speaker is not 
considered an authority, the sources of 
his evidence should be cited. The study 
was limited to these two areas, in part 
because of the practical limitations of 
time and experimental design, and in 
part because there often appeared wide- 
ly divergent advice on the accomplish- 
ment of some of these matters. For ex- 
ample, Pellegrini and Stirling advise, 
“always give the source of your evidence 
and make it definite Care in this 
regard is of the utmost importance.”® 
On the other hand, Nichols has this to 
say: ‘Now if for each bit of evidence 
introduced, he (the speaker) states the 
source or authority, his speech would 
be cluttered with a monotonous series 
of names, books, commissions, 
phlets, and committees.” 


pam- 


To learn more about how given au- 
diences usually react when evidence is 
presented and documented in various 
ways, the evidence in a persuasive speech 
was varied in the following ways: 
(1) the amount of evidence presented 
was varied, (2) the documentation of 
the evidence was varied, and (3) the 
qualifications of the source or authority 
for the evidence were varied. 


I. PROCEDURE 


A speech advocating the abolition of 
capital punishment was prepared. Then, 
in four variations of the basic speech, 
these selected variables were introduced: 
certain matters of fact and expert opin- 
ion were added or extracted, and mat- 
ters concerning the citation of the 
sources of the evidence were introduced. 
In each case, the speech was delivered 
from a manuscript and recorded on a 
magnetic tape. Next, the speeches were 


3A. M. Pellegrini and B. Stirling, Argumen- 
tation and Public Discussion (Boston, 1936), 
» 8g, 
4 Alan Nichols, Discussion and Debate (New 
York, 1941), p. 280. 
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played to selected student audiences 
(each audience heard only one speech) 
which had recorded on Woodward 
Shift-of-Opinion ballots their _ pre- 
speech opinions on the subject. After 
having heard a speech, the audience re- 
corded its after-speech opinion on the 
same ballot, then on a linear scale rated 
the speech on each of six factors, and 
filled in a background questionnaire 
covering previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, previous and 
knowledge of evidence. 


speech training, 

The subject, “abolishment of capital 
punishment,” was selected because it has 
long been controversial and, since it has 
not been accepted by the general public 
either in theory or practice, it seemed 
like an ideal subject for a persuasive 
speech. Also, because at the time of the 
experiment this issue was not currently 
in the news, it could be presumed that 
none of the audiences would be unduly 
emotional about the subject nor would 
they be likely to have any recent infor- 
mation concerning the problem or the 
authorities in the field. 

The speech itself was a twenty-minute 
persuasive speech designed to introduce 
the problem, demonstrate the need for 
a change, and point the way toward the 
solution of the problem. This basic 
speech was then varied by manipulating 
the evidence in the speech while keep- 
ing all other factors constant, as follows: 

Speech A: all specific evidence in the 
original speech was deleted, and gener- 
alized statements were substituted. 

Speech B: 
tions in the speech were directly sup- 
ported with evidence, but none of the 
evidence was linked to a 
documented in any way. 

Speech C: all evidence was maintained 
exactly as in Speech B, and in most 
cases it was documented by inserting the 
name of the person or document quoted 


all contentions and asser- 


source or 
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and the place and date of its promul- 
gation. 

Speech D: all evidence and documen- 
tation were maintained exactly as in 
Speech C and to these factors were add- 
ed the qualifications of the source or au- 
thority utilized. 

It could be said that these four 
speeches represent a rather general con- 
tinuum based upon certain rhetorical 
concepts. That is, Speech A could be 
said to represent one extreme and Speech 
D the other extreme. According to stand- 
ard theory, other factors being equal, 
Speech B should be more effective than 
Speech A, Speech C more effective than 
Speech B, and Speech D more effective 
than Speech C, the hypothesis which the 
experiment was designed to test. 


Each speech was delivered from manu- 
script by the same speaker and was re- 
corded on tape with every effort being 
made to keep all factors of delivery con- 
stant. The recording method was select- 
ed because it made possible the holding 
constant of all elements of delivery dur- 
ing presentation, and at the same time 
guaranteed that all matters of invention, 
arrangement, and style would be pre- 
sented in the same manner each time 
the speeches were heard. 


The audience utilized was composed 
of beginning and advanced public speak- 
ing classes at Evanston Township High 
School, Northwestern University School 
of Speech, and the University College of 
Northwestern (adult, evening classes). 
The typical audience was made up of 
approximately eighty-one auditors repre- 
senting a wide range of age and educa- 
tional background. It was presumed, for 
the purposes of this experiment, that 
this typical audience represented a ran- 
dom sampling of the three school popu- 
lations. In order to verify this presump- 
tion, the comparabieness of the four 
audiences was tested. The statistical 
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test “chi square’’> was used to determine 
the degree of homogeneity in the audi- 
ences with regard to original opinion, 
proneness to shift, sex ratio, educational 
level, and school representation. It was 
found that the hypothesis of no signifi- 
cant difference could be accepted for all 
factors except the distribution of origi- 
nal opinion in the different sexes. In this 
latter case, because tests of proneness to 
shift and direction of opinion shift 
among male and female auditors indi- 
cated no difference, it could be presumed 
that this variable did not unduly in- 
fluence the outcome of the experiment. 

The Woodward Shift-of-Opinion bal- 
lot was used to obtain an objective meas- 
urement of the response of the listeners. 
This ballot measures, quantitatively, the 
amount or degree to which an auditor 
has shifted in attitude or opinion con- 
cerning a specified issue after having 
received certain verbal stimuli. Al- 
though there has been some criticism of 
the Woodward ballot, it has been estab- 
lished by Monroe® and others as a valid 
and reliable measuring instrument, sim- 
ple and easy to administer and compile. 

A general linear Speech Rating Scale 
was used to provide a check on the in- 
dependent variable and also on the 
other factors in the speeches that were 
presumed to be constant. Each auditor 
checked his reaction, on a one-to-ten 
point scale, to the factors of evidence, 
argument, clarity of ideas, vocal delivery, 
liveliness and enthusiasm, and speaker’s 
competence. 

The Background Questionnaire was 
designed to gather information about 
each auditor which might help in equat- 


5For a discussion of the application and 
interpretation of the Chi Square Test, see 
J. P. Guilford, Fundamental Statistics in Psy- 
chology and Education (New York, 1950), pp. 
273-285. 
"7 A. H. Monroe, “The Reliability and Valid- 
ity of the Shift-of-Opinion Ballot,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXII (1937), 585-593. 
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ing the audiences and in interpreting the 
results obtained. A number of specific 
questions were asked in order to de- 
termine what each individual auditor 
knew about the subject, how much pub- 
lic speaking training he had had, and 
what were his ideas about evidence and 
its place in a persuasive speech. 


II. RESULTs 


Table I shows the results of the mean 
shift of opinion for each speech as ob- 
tained from the Woodward ballot. All 
four speeches produced a positive shift 
of opinion. Speech B and Speech D 
produced identical mean shifts, both of 
which were significantly greater, statisti- 
cally (at the 5% level of confidence), 
than the shift produced by Speech A 
(no-evidence speech). Speech C  (evi- 
dence and documentation) produced a 
greater positive shift than did Speech 
A, but at the same time, it was not as 
great as the shift produced by Speech B 
and Speech D. However, in neither 
case was the difference significant statis- 
tically. In other words, introducing evi- 
dence and briefly documenting it ap- 
parently did not produce as large a 
positive shift as did the introduction of 
adequate evidence alone, although this 
procedure did produce a greater shift 
than did the same speech without evi- 
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dence. On the other hand, both the 
speech using adequate evidence (Speech 
B) and the speech using evidence, docu- 
mentation and qualifications of the 
sources (Speech D) moved the audiences 
significantly farther in the direction of 
the speaker’s point of view than did the 
speech with inadequate evidence. 
Table II shows that those who original- 
ly voted “no” (not in favor of the prop- 
osition) contributed most to the overall 
significant differences in mean shift of 
opinion that were produced among the 
audiences. That is to say, it was the 
greater shift on the part of the originally 
unfavorable group that produced the 
significant differences in the effectiveness 
of Speech B and Speech D. 
the four 
audiences are compared with respect to 
the direction of shift (number of favor- 
able and unfavorable shifts recorded), 
the hypothesis that they are homogene- 


Table III shows that when 


ous in this regard cannot be rejected. 
This would indicate that the means of 
the four groups were not affected by the 
distribution of “favorable,” “unfavora- 
ble,” and “no change” votes among the 
four audiences, but rather by the amount 
or degree of shift expressed by each 
voter. With regard to the significantly 
greater response to Speech B over Speech 
A, it could be said that those who shifted 


rABLE I 


TEST OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE AMONG GROUP MEANS OBTAINED BY THE 
Woopwarp BALLOT. 











Aud. N M Sigma SE of M Diff SE of MD t 

A 72 243 bie .g88 7 a 17 ee 8 

352 139 2.534° 
B 84 595 .688 075 

-143 144 989 
C 74 453 1.091 128 

142 -168 845 
D 95 595 1.052 109 

452 .160 2.198* 
A 72 243 .988 117 

.209 174 1.205, 
Cc 74 453 1.091 128 








*Significant at the 5% level. 
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TABLE I 


TEST OF THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE AMONG GROUP MEANS OBTAINED BY THE 
Woopwarp BALLOT ACCORDING TO ORIGINAL OPINION GROUPS. 














Aud. N M Sigma SE of M Diff. SE of MD t 
ORIGINALLY FAVORABLE: 
A 17 118 1.120 .280 
146 352 414 
B 19 .263 .g80 214 
7 292 277 1.055 
Cc yg 555 497 176 
171 201 850 
D 26 385, 436 097 
ORIGINALLY UNDECIDED: 
A 13 535 .296 285 
173 289 575 
B 23 .298 1.052 224 
O52 315 1604 
C 24 313 1.059 221 
389 $53 1.098 
D 15 .700 1.030 275 
ORIGINALLY UNFAVORABLE: 
A 42 281 855 101 
567 137 1.204° 
B 42 858 835 092 
345 211 1.635 
Cc 41 12 1.200 190 
154 253 fio 
D 54 .666 1.217 167 
385 196 1.996° 
A 42 281 855 101 
*Significant at the 5% level. 
ABLE Ill 


Cut SQuaRE Test OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT THE FOUR AUDIENCES WERE HOMOGENEOUS WITH RESPECT 
TO THE DIRECTION OF SHIFT. 








Audience 


Vote A B 
Favorable 26 33 
No change 39 3 
Unfavorable 7 8 
Total 72 54 


C D Total To 
26 {1 126 39 
4° 17! 53 
7 6 28 
74 95 $25 100 
chi square = 2.094 
d.f. = 6 
P = #1 








favorably, shifted to a greater degree 
after hearing Speech B than did the 
same group after hearing Speech A, and 
those who shifted unfavorably shifted 
to a lesser degree in this case. 

The results produced by the Speech 
Rating Scale support those obtained on 
the Woodward ballot. When auditors 
were asked to rate on a one-to-ten point 


scale, the factors of evidence, argument, 
clarity of ideas, vocal delivery, liveliness 
and enthusiasm, and competence, it was 
found that evidence and argument were 
the only variables in the four speeches. 
The mean rating for the factor of evi- 
dence was found to be significantly 
greater for Speeches B, C, and D than it 
was for Speech A, and the same was true 
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for the factor of argument. On the other 
hand, it was found that there were no 
significant differences in the mean rat- 
ings of the other factors in any of the 
four speeches, 

The results from the Speech Rating 
Scale produced several interesting side- 
lights which should be noted here: 

(1) Speech A (no evidence) received 
high ratings in evidence and argument 
from those who were originally in favor 
of the proposal, a factor which might 
indicate that those auditors who are in 
agreement with a speaker tend to “‘sup- 
ply” 
the speaker’s lack of evidence. 


their own evidence or to overlook 


(2) Apparently there was no “halo 
effect” at work in the rating of Speech 
A, for, although the auditors rated it 
significantly lower in evidence and ar- 
gument, this did not unduly influence 
their ratings of such factors as delivery, 
clarity of ideas, etc. These latter factors 
received equally high ratings in Speech 
A as well as in the other speeches. 


(3) All four audiences rated the “un- 
known” and “unseen” speaker very 
highly with regard to the factor of being 
competent and well-qualified to speak 
on the subject. This raises the question, 
and points the way for further investiga- 
tion into the area of, “what constitutes 
competence in the minds of auditors 
when they know nothing about the 
speaker and they are not influenced by 
the speaker’s physical delivery or ap- 
pearance?” 

The results obtained from the Back- 
ground Questionnaire indicate that the 
amount of previous knowledge of the 
subject presented apparently had no 
effect on the outcome of the speech, nor 
did the amount of speech training on 
the part of the auditor affect the results 
from a statistical standpoint. That is, 
it was found that there was no greater 
tendency to shift opinion on the part of 


those who claimed they knew a great 
deal about the subject of capital punish- 
ment than there was on the part of 
lesser informed auditors, and that the 
students in advanced speech courses did 
not shift in any different patterns than 
those who were in a beginning speech 
class. 

As for the attitudes and opinions 
about the use of evidence, ninety-nine 
per cent of the auditors thought that 
every speaker should make full use of 
evidence, and they preferred the use of 
examples to comparisons and statistics, 
while preferring the use of expert testi- 
the least. Eighty-seven per cent 
of the auditors expressed the desire to 


mony 


have speakers document the evidence 
used, while the remaining group did not 
think it was necessary at all in persua- 
sive speeches. However, this apparently 
did not affect the way they rated the 
individual speeches or shifted opinion 
because just as many who thought evi- 
dence should be documented responded 
favorably to Speech B as they did to 
Speeches C and D; and this was true, 
also, of those who thought evidence 
need not be documented. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


1. As evidenced by a mean shift of 
opinion, a persuasive speech which is 
supported with sound evidence will be 
more effective in terms of winning be- 
lief than will the speech which relies en- 
tirely upon assertion and generalization. 
However, enlarging upon the evidence 
presented in a speech simply by citing 
the sources of the evidence, or by quali- 
fying the source, does not necessarily in- 
crease the effectiveness of the speech in 
terms of winning belief, other factors 
being equal. 
2. Audience response to a_ variable 
such as evidence and the way that it is 
used in a speech has very little to do 
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with the sex, educational level, speech 
training, or the subject matter knowl- 
edge of the auditors. Rather, the re- 
sponse seems to be a function of the 
original opinion of the auditor, his 
proneness to shift, and the acceptability 
of the evidence and argument presented. 

3. In a speech situation of this type, 
there are apparently a number of listen- 
ers who are prone to shift and a num- 
ber who will be reluctant to shift 
opinion under any circumstances. Thus, 
the over-all mean shift produced by a 
speech is not determined so much by 
the number of shifts produced, but by 
the direction of the shift and the amount 
or degree of the shift of opinion. The 
successful speech then, is one that moves 
this “shiftable” group the farthest in 
the desired direction. 

4. Since those auditors who were orig- 
inally opposed to the proposal were 
more influenced by the variable than 
were the other two opinion groups, it 
can be concluded that the evidence and 
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the way in which it was presented in 
Speeches B and D was more effective in 
swaying the beliefs of those opposed to 
the proposition than it was in winning 
over those who were undecided about it. 

5. There were indications that the 
average student auditor, even without 
formal speech training, expected a speak- 
er to have some evidence to back up his 
statements, but there seemed to be no 
correlation between an auditor’s belief 
in the necessity of documenting evidence 
and his response to a speech which con- 
tained no documentation of the evi- 
dence presented. 

It seems clear, within the limitations 
of this investigation that the speaker 
who skillfully incorporates into his own 
thinking the evidence gathered, and 
then weaves it smoothly into his speech, 
will be just as effective as, if not more 
so than, the speaker who stops to cite 
sources for all of his evidence, or the 
one who documents and qualifies each 
source. 








